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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


IT is astonishing that in these days of universal 
education and many newspapers, and in spite 
of the fact that people of all classes travel at 
home and abroad so much more than they 
did formerly, confidence tricks of all sorts 
continue to be played successfully month after 
month and year after year, hundreds of 
thousands of pounds being thereby filched 
from the great unsophisticated section of the 
general public. Day after day we read in our 
newspapers reports of the activities of these 
confidence trick swindlers, yet apparently 
hardly anybody takes warning. And the 
same with regard to the activities of black- 
mailers ‘whose victims are numbered annually 
by hundreds, but of whom, for an obvious 
reason, less is heard. 

The aim of this little book, therefore, is to 
set the innocent on their guard by describing 
methods often employed to get money from 
them by trickery. 
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CONFIDENCE CROOKS 
AND BLACKMAILERS 


THE CONFIDENCE TRICK 


THE confidence trick, as it is generally called, 
dates from a period, as the lawyers say, '' so 
far back that the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary.” As I write these lines 
I see that it has been “ worked ” successfully 
yet once more, the victim being relieved of 
£370." 

Here is the modus operandi. Mr. Jones is 
walking along a street, or perhaps wandering 
aimlessly in a museum or studying the exhibits, 
with a considerable sum of money in his pocket 
(how the crook has ascertained that his 
potential victim has so much money on him 
is a matter for speculation), when he notices 
that a man standing by, or walking a little 
way ahead of him, has dropped something. 
If the crook has found out, in the course of 
his preliminary investigations regarding Mr. 
Jones, that Mr. Jones is a Roman Catholic, 
the article he drops is usually a Catholic 
prayer-book or a rosary as used by Catholics. 


* As this book goes to press an Australian is robbed of £760 
by two confidence tricksters. 
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At once Mr. Jones picks it up and returns it 
to him. 

Mr. Crook, a charming man with an engag- 
ing manner, is profuse in his thanks, and soon 
the two are deep in friendly conversation. 

“I gather that you too are of the true 
faith," Mr. Jones says presently, sententiously. 

“I am, thank God," Mr. Crook answers 
fervently. “‘Iwas converted a few months ago.” 

This admission at once stirs the enthusiasm 
of Mr. Jones, and soon they are engaged in 
talk about religion—probably Mr. Crook men- 
tions the name of some priest who, he says, 
instructed him and received him into the 
CROTCH h 0 

At about this juncture they meet a friend 
of Mr. Crook’s, a man as frank as Mr. Crook 
himself, and of course Mr. Crook introduces 
him to Mr. Jones. The three grow more and 
more friendly—perhaps they have a drink or 
even lunch together—and in the course of 
conversation Mr. Crook or his friend happens 
to say something about the honesty of people 
who return things they find, as Mr. Jones did. 
From that they go on to talk of honesty and 
dishonesty in general, Mr. Crook and. his 
friend maintaining that the majority of people 
are far more upright than they are generally 
said to be. 
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“ Now look here," Mr. Crook says suddenly 
to Mr. Jones, “ you are a perfect stranger to 
me, yet I would trust your integrity just as I 
trust most of the men and women I know 
intimately. Ill prove it if you like.” 

Mr. Jones, interested, inquires—How can 
he prove it? 

Mr. Crook looks at his watch. 

“ Well," he says, “ I have to be going now, 
but I suggest that we should all three meet 
here later on "—he names a time—“ if you 
can both manage it. And meanwhile, Mr. 
Jones, I am going to show my confidence in 
you by handing you this. You are going to 
return it to me when we meet later—I know 
you are going to.” 

He has produced his wallet and shown 
Mr. Jones that it contains a considerable sum 
of money. He passes it to him, and a few 
minutes later they all separate. 

At the time appointed Mr. Jones turns up 
with the wallet and its contents of course 
untouched—Mr. Crook having, before he set 
to work, been careful to make sure that Mr. 
Jones was a man of absolute integrity. They 
all treat the experiment in a joking spirit, and 
a little later Mr. Crook says half in jest that he 
wonders if Mr. Jones would have courage 
enough to trust him in the same way. 
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This is the critical moment, but Mr. Crook 
is a good judge of character and not in the 
least surprised when Mr. Jones at once 
volunteers to put him to the same test. Mr. 
Jones thereupon gives Mr. Crook his own 
wallet packed with notes to take care of for 
an hour or so. 

And that is the last that Mr. Jones sees of 
his wallet or of Mr. Crook or of Mr. Crook’s 
friend. 

Almost needless to say, the dupes are not 
necessarily all Roman Catholics. Members of 
most creeds have been victimized at one time 
or another, because the crooks who ' work ” 
this trick have apparently discovered that the 
bond of religion helps to establish confidence. 
Often the trick is played without any religion 
to cloak it. Not infrequently the story is told 
by Mr. Crook that he has just been left a large 
fortune by some relative with the stipulation 
that a portion of the inheritance is to be 
devoted to charity, and he wonders if Mr. 
Jones would like to help him to select the 
charitable objects. Then comes the sugges- 
tion, lightly made, that before proceeding 
further each should test the other's integrity 
—in the way described. 

Men recently home from abroad after an 
absence of several years, also Americans, 
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Australians, Canadians and foreigners are 
frequently victimized by experts in the con- 
fidence trick. 

Women rarely fall for it. 


“MR. JONES WANTS THE POSTAL 
DIRECTORY ” 


Here is a simple little confidence trick that 
is played successfully with the opening of each 
new year. 

Mr. Crook having made himself familiar 
with the inside of a big commercial office by 
calling there on some pretext or other, and 
noticed where the postal directory is kept, 
walks in one day while the clerks are busy 
and hardly notice him as he goes by. 

A minute or so later he enters the office 
where the directory is kept and tells one of the 
clerks that Mr. Jones (the business manager) 
wants the book—he will take it up to him. 
The unsuspecting clerk hands him the book, 
and Mr. Crook goes upstairs with it to Mr. 
Jones and says that he has brought the new 
postal directory and the postal authorities 
will be obliged if he can pay for it now to 
avoid unnecessary applications by post for 


payment. 
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If Mr. Jones tells Mr. Crook to apply for 
payment in the clerks’ or the cashiers’ office, 
Mr. Crook returns the book to the clerk who 
gave it to him and goes away and no 
“business " is done. But usually Mr. Jones 
does not do this. He pays for it and takes 
Mr. Crook’s receipt and Mr. Crook strolls out 
into the street richer by a guinea, or whatever 
the sum is. 


THE CLUB CHEQUE-BOOK RUSE 


During the holiday months some of the 
West End clubs are closed for cleaning and 
repainting and their members become tempor- 
ary honorary members of other clubs. 

While the members of A club are temporary 
honorary members of B club, one of A club’s 
servants sits in the hall at B club in case any 
of the members of A club should wish to make 
any inquiries, ask for their letters, and so on. 

But usually at twelve or one o’clock this 
servant goes out of the hall to get his lunch, 
leaving B club’s hall-porter, or some other 
B club servant, to attend to everything. 
That is the time the crook gets his chance. 

Faultlessly dressed, often smoking a cigar— 
all modern confidence crooks are well-dressed 
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and plausible, that is part of their stock-in- 
trade—Mr. Crook walks boldly into B club, 
tells the B club hall-porter that he belongs to 
A club, and asks for his club’s cheque-book. 
Unless the hall-porter is unusually astute he 
takes Mr. Crook at his word, and hands him 
the cheque-book. Thereupon Mr. Crook fills 
in a cheque, signs it with some fictitious name 
—or maybe with the name of some actual 
member of A club—the hall-porter cashes it 
for him and Mr. Crook calmly goes out. 
. On one occasion last ‘year one of these 
crooks after cashing a cheque in this way had 
the effrontery to make the hall-porter call a 
taxi for him ! 


THE THREE CARD TRICK 


This trick is practised mainly on race- 
courses, at country fairs, and in railway 
carriages. Of late years, owing to the activity 
of the police, its practitioners—usually one 
operator and from three to five confederates 
constitute the gang—have confined their 
attention almost entirely to railway pas- 
sengers. Not infrequently one of the con- 
federates wears clerical garb, presumably to 
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give the party an air of respectability—which 
it never does. 

You and a friend are alone in a railway 
compartment when the party of crooks gets 
in. They appear to be quite pleasant fellows, 
full of talk and very wide awake—they cer- 
tainly are that—and presently one of them 
produces a pack of cards and suggests a game 
of “ American bowls "—or some other non- 
- existent game. 

At once the operator spreads a newspaper 
across his knees, shuffles the cards, takes out 
of the pack one court card and two other cards 
and places them in a row on the newspaper, 
face downward. 

Then he asks his friends (confederates) 
to guess. which of the three is the court card. 
A makes a guess and deposits a half-crown 
on the card he has selected. Then he turns 
up the card. 

He may or may not have guessed correctly. 
If he has not, the operator pockets his half- 
crown. If he has, the operator pays him 
three Half-crowns. 

Each player in turn makes a guess in the 
same way. Sometimes they lose. More often 
they win. And all the while the operator 
is keeping a keen eye on you and your friend 
without your knowing it. 
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The game is one of the most intriguing to 
watch, so intriguing that even if you are not 
a greenhorn, even if on some previous occasion 
you have been hoaxed by this very trick, it is 
difficult to watch the game being played 
without becoming so interested in it that you 
gradually feel tempted to join in and guess. 
For every time you see the three cards laid 
down on the newspaper you feel positive you 
know for certain which card is the court 
card. 

If you appear to pay no attention, one of 
the players will sooner or later—generally 
sooner—turn to you and ask point blank if 
you would not “like to try your skill." 

Give way to your impulse and say that you 
would, and your money is already as good as 
lost. For not one of the three cards lying 
there on the newspaper face downward is a 
court card. The court card which a moment 
ago the operator had in his hand and appar- 
ently laid down, has by some means been 
spirited away. 

I once saw a man—and he was no fool— | 
lose money at this precious “ game ” eight 
' times in succession. He began by putting 
half-a-crown on the card he selected, went on 
to five shillings, then to ten, then to one 
pound, then to three pounds, and when he 
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made his final guess his stake was a five- 
pound note. The crook won the lot. 

Occasionally the operator will add excite- 
ment to the game by “ accidentally " bending 
a corner of the court card as he lays it down. 
You notice this "slip" of his—he intended 
that you should—and feel that at any rate 
this time you have got him. Confident of 
success you stake your maximum and turn up 
the card with the bent corner. 

It is not the court card. 

At fairs and on race-courses the cards are 
laid on a little collapsible table or on an open 
umbrella placed on the ground, the con- 
federates crowding round it with dozens of 
onlookers pressing up behind them. Then, 
as often as not, even if you don’t “ try your 
luck" you wil very likely find when you 
have forced your way out of the crush that 
your pocket has been picked. For gentlemen 
in the card-sharping profession have usually 
several active side-lines. 

I suppose that many of us were hoaxed - 
by this trick in our early youth and so learned 
our lesson. But because there is always a 
new generation growing up these tricksters 
continue to be able to carry on at a profit. 

Once at Epsom, on Derby Day, curiosity 
prompted me to get into friendly conversation 
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with half-a-dozen of these rascals. We had 
drinks together, and after a while I ventured 
to ask one of them to tell me about how much 
he managed to “ collect " in a day. 

He drew himself up. 

“It is not customary, I believe," he said 
with some hauteur, “ for one gentleman to ask 
another what his income is. However," he 
went on more amiably, '' as I take it we are all 
friends and sportsmen here together I don't 
mind telling you a professional secret. If the 
weather is fine on Derby Day—usually our 
most profitable day of the year—we count on 
earning between the lot of us anything 
between forty and fifty pounds. But out of 
that, remember, travelling and all other 
expenses have to be paid." 

* And income tax?" I asked. 

He gave me a queer look. 

“ No, sir. What we make is not unearned 
increment. We pay neither income tax nor 
entertainment tax. And now I will bid you 
good day, sir." 


" AGENTLEMAN TO VIEW THE HOUSE " 


When estate agents put up a board announc- 
ing that your house is to be let furnished, or 
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if an advertisement to that effect is inserted 
in the newspapers, always warn your servants 
or whoever is in charge of the premises not to 
admit ‘‘ gentlemen to view " (or even ladies) 
unless they first of all produce the estate 
agent’s order. Even visitors with an estate 
agent’s order are not always to be trusted. 

For within the past year or two thefts have 
many times been affected through admitting 
strangers to view furnished houses. Some- 
times articles of value are pocketed while the 
servant or caretaker or even the owner him- 
self is showing the stranger over the house. 
At other times the well-dressed stranger—it 
may be a man or a woman—expresses com- 
plete satisfaction with the house, then asks if 
he may have.a glass of water, or if he may 
look once again into one of the rooms he has 
already seen. And not until after he has gone 
is the discovery made that something has been 
stolen. Usually these thieves work in couples, 
and then their opportunities to steal are 
increased, for while one of them is being 
shown the various rooms the other will linger 
behind for a few moments and lay his (or her) 
hands on anything small that is of value. 

In addition to this a clever thief will oftea 
“ prospect " an unoccupied furnished house 
with a view to ascertaining what facilities 
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there are for breaking into it at a future date, 
and to seeing what it contains that is worth 
stealing. Most domestic servants display 
extraordinary stupidity when a stranger calls 
to view a house, particularly if he (or she) is 
well-dressed and has an impressive manner or 
is a plausible talker. It is advisable even to 
ring up the estate agent and ask him if Mr. 
So-and-So has been sent by him to view the 
house—provided that this does not necessitate 
leaving the stranger alone. 


" MR. JONES HAS MET WITH A SERIOUS 
ACCIDENT ” 


This trick is played successfully several 
times a month in London alone. 

The telephone rings when only Mrs. Jones 
is at home, or perhaps only the servants are 
in the house, and an agitated voice inquires 
_if Mrs. Jones is at home and if so will she 
please come to the telephone at once. 

“That Mrs. Jones?” says the voice. 
“ This is Blank hospital speaking. Iam sorry 
to inform you, madam, that your husband 
has met with a very serious accident—he was 
knocked down by a car. . . . He is here in 
this hospital and the doctor says will you 
please come immediately. It is very urgent." 
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Beside herself, Mrs. Jones rushes out and 
jumps into a taxi. The hospitalis a long way 
off. On arriving there she is told that nothing 
is known about her husband and that no 
telephone message has been sent to her from 
that hospital. 

She goes straight home, to find the maid- 
servants locked in a room and everything of 
value stolen. They tell her that two men 
called soon after she had left, saying they 
came from the hospital to fetch one of Mr. 
Jones’s suits of clothes, or for some other 
reason, and so were admitted. 

Sometimes a house will be rung up when 
everybody is out except one servant. She will 
be told the tale about the accident, and directly 
after she has started for the hospital the thieves 
will come along and break into the house. 

Though these robberies are usually reported 
in the newspapers, nobody seems ever to take 
warning, and householders continue to forget 
to caution their servants. Thousands of 
pounds’ worth of property have been stolen 
by means of this simple ruse. 


THREE HALF-CROWNS FOR ONE 
HALF-CROWN 


On country race-courses and at country 
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fairs the following trick meets with consider- 
able success year in and year out. 

Mr. Crook begins suddenly to shout that he 
is about to give away three half-crowns in 
return for one half-crown—“ an entirely new 
form of advertising, gentlemen and ladies, for 
of course I do not insult your intelligence by 
pretending that I would give money away 
simply for my own or your amusement . . . " 
and so on and so forth ; the man's glib patter 
never stops from the time he begins to raise 
his voice until he has finished his profitable 
operation. 

Soon he has a crowd round him, many of 
them round-eyed yokels. Then he produces 
a small square bit of paper, holds it out in 
front of him at arm's length, and with the 
other hand drops three half-crowns into it, 
one by one and very deliberately so that 
everybody can see what he is doing. Having 
done so he screws up the paper and offers to 
sell it and its contents to anybody for a single 
half-crown—"' just by way of advertisement, 
a new idea as I will explain to you presently 
for advertising . . . and mark you I have 
only a few of these half-crowns to sell to you 
in this way so you had better buy them while 
NS Can. is. 

If nobody “ bites," he slowly unscrews the 
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bit of paper, or he hands it to somebody in 
the crowd ‘to unscrew, and there, actually, 
are the three half-crowns that might have 
been bought for one half-crown ! 

Again and again he repeats this performance. 

He even lets strangers feel the money inside 
the paper, but he won’t let them buy until 
they have given him half-a-crown. 
_ Finally somebody falls for it and pays 
half-a-crown and quickly gets out of the 
crowd to unscrew the paper and find in it— 
three pennies ! 

Sometimes a little purse is used instead of 

a bit of paper. How the trickster manages 
-to substitute three pennies for the three 
half-crowns, with people crowding all round 
him and watching his every movement, I am 
unable to say. I have been told that he 
palms the half-crowns while un-palming the 
pennies. But whatever he does is a marvellous 
bit of conjuring. 


SCHOOLS OF ACTING, JOURNALISM, 
“TALKIE” VOICE PRODUCTION, KIC 


Without venturing to say that all such 
schools are run by gentlemen of the confidence 
trickster type, I would state emphatically 
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that some of them are, for which reason 
persons who may contemplate joining any one 
of them would be well advised to exercise 
caution before doing so. 

The bait held out by what I will call out of 
consideration for their promoters’ feelings 
“ irresponsible " schools of acting and of 
journalism is that, with regard to the former, 
the pupils will on concluding their course of 
instruction have little or no difficulty in 
obtaining employment on the stage; and 
with regard to the latter, the pupils will begin 
to earn money long before they have finished 
their course. 

Those are the snags, and the unwary should 
bear them in mind. Almost every week I 
come across young men, and more especially 
young women, seeking stage engagements who 
have, as they will tell you, “ graduated ” in 
some school of stage acting or of film acting. 
They tell me, when I ask them, exactly what 
they were taught. They were made to shout 
instead of being shown how to make their 
voices carry without shouting. They were 
shown how to “ register " joy, sorrow, pain, 
surprise and other emotions by contorting 
their features in various wholly unnatural 
ways, and by assuming attitudes and flinging 
their arms about in one direction or another. 
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As for their being taught to use their intelli- 
gence or how to cultivate personality and 
the real art of acting—which comes from 
within and not from without—nothing was 
ever said to them about anything of the sort. 
On leaving their schools they were given an 
imposing-looking diploma (of no practical use 
to them whatsoever), and the name and 
address of a theatrical agent “‘ who will very 
likely find you a shop right away "—" shop " 
in theatrical jargon means engagement. Yet 
scores of stage-struck and film-struck young 
people pay considerable fees to these rascals 
under the impression that the teaching they 
are about to receive will bring them, if not 
fame and fortune, at any rate regular employ- 
ment. Generally it has the contrary effect, 
for theatre managers and producers are dis- 
posed to look askance at would-be actors and 
actresses who come to them with diplomas 
from academies of acting. They have already 
had experience of people of that sort. 
Almost equally iniquitous are the methods 
employed by the catch-penny schools of 
journalism to fleece—that is not too strong a 
word—the scores or hundreds of young people 
who to-day have an itch for writing or a 
yearning to see themselves in print. In reply 
to advertisements the potential victim re- 
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ceives an elaborately-got-up booklet, the con- 
tents of which make his mouth water, so 
rosy does his future promise to be if only he 
will pay the fee demanded and study the art 
of journalism either in the school or by corres- 
pondence. If he does not at once swallow 
the fly, he presently receives a second offer 
—fees can be accepted by instalments. If 
he still hesitates, there comes a third offer— 
reduced fees. This last offer perhaps he can- 
not resist, so he sends the money and becomes 
a pupil. 

And what is he taught? What can he be 
taught, outside a newspaper office, about 
practical journalism ? A wag who had been 
mulcted of twenty or thirty pounds by one 
of these schools—at least one of the schools 
charges as much as one hundred guineas—told 
me that all he was taught was “ never to begin 
a leading article with a full-stop or end it 
with the word 'the'"! In a school he can 
be taught précis writing, shown how to correct 
a proof, his efforts in composition can be 
criticised and corrected, and the general 
routine of a newspaper office can be described 
to him. What more? I doubt if in any 
school of journalism he can learn how to 
cultivate his power of observation, or 
how to hunt for news, any more than he 
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can be taught this by postal correspondence. 
Nor can he be made to work under all the 
trying conditions he would have to work 
under in the office of a daily paper. Perhaps 
I feel strongly about this because years ago 
I and others (among them Robert Hichens, 
Francis Gribble, S. L. Bensusan, '' George 
Paston," and Arthur Sykes) paid to the late 
David Anderson large fees for tuition at his 
School of Journalism in the Strand—the fee 
I paid was one hundred guineas. And all that 
we were taught there could have been taught 
to us in half-an-hour by any experienced news- 
paper sub-editor. 

As for earning money whilst still studying 
at a school of journalism, for every student 
who succeeds in doing this there must be 
dozens who never earn a penny by their pens 
while at the school or after they have left it. 
The art of being able to write can be cultivated 
only if the seed is there. Then all that is re- 
quired can be found in manuals on journalism 
—the best two are probably those written by 
Mr. Michael Joseph and Mr. Philip Harrison. 

There are, I have been assured, one or 
two schools of journalism that are conducted 
by experienced ex-journalists, who refuse 
to accept as a pupil any man or woman who 
does not appear to them to possess natural . 
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aptitude and the journalistic flair. Yet I 
doubt if even those schools can compare with 
a practical journalistic apprenticeship. 

The flash schools referred to pretend that 
they can teach every Tom, Dick and Harry, 
Mary and Jane, to earn an income by writing 
for the newspapers, which is manifestly 
absurd. And that is why such schools ought 
for the most part to be shunned. The editor 
of à London daily paper told me recently 
that by one post alone he one day received 
no less than seventy-two articles on approval 
for publication. 

“Only two of them had any merit at all 
or the slightest chance of acceptance," he 
added. “ These so-called schools of journal- 
ism are chiefly responsible for this flood of 
useless manuscripts: they have become a 
perfect curse.” 

Much the same applies to the newly-started 
schools to teach would-be ''talkie " actors 
and actresses how to talk for the “ talkies.” 
I have met one or two of the instructors, and 
they had a long way to go before mastering 
the English tongue themselves. And so with 


- other schools or so-called schools of the same 


nature. Generally they are run by men who 
have failed to achieve success in the very 
professions they profess to teach. 
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THE PEA-AND-THIMBLE TRICK 


This trick still goes on, but is now played 
on race-courses and at fairs less often than 
formerly. The saloon bars of those “ refined ”’ 
public houses which insist on calling them- 
selves hotels are the favourite fields of opera- 
tion of pea-and-thimble manipulators to-day. 

A pea with one side slightly flattened is 
placed on a table and covered with a large 
thimble, two more thimbles being placed one 
on each side of it. 

The manipulator raises each of the three 
thimbles in turn to show which one the pea 
is under, then sets them down again. The 
pigeon he hopes to pluck is then asked to say 
which thimble the peais under. This he does, 
of course backing his opinion. The thimble 
is then raised again and the pea is no longer 
under it and the pigeon pays. For when 
the manipulator placed the thimble apparently 
over the pea, he at the same moment flicked 
the pea into his hand with his little finger— 
unseen. 

A variation of this trick, which is even 
more perplexing, consists in using, instead of 
a pea, an octagonal bit of indiarubber about 
the size ofa pea. Over this is placed a walnut- 
shell with an empty walnut-shell on each side 
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of it. The manipulator then pushes each 
shell forward about one inch along the table, 
with one finger only. Bets are made, the 
three shells are picked up, and the bit of india- 
rubber is not there. 

This trick so intrigued me that after seeing 
it done many times I paid a manipulator ten 
shillings to tell me his secret. And this is 
the secret : 

When the shell is pushed forward the india- 
rubber springs out of it at the back of its own 
volition, and is caught by the manipulator in 
the palm of his hand. The man did the trick 
for me and showed me how it happened. 
Why the rubber should behave so oddly he 
could not tell me any more than I can tell you. 

He added that he “earned " between five 
and six pounds a week by means of the walnut 
trick, that he had practised it for years, and 
that it was his sole means of livelihood. 


MOCK AUCTIONS 


“ Moctions," as they are sometimes called, 
have increased considerably in number of late 
years, in provincial towns as well as in London, 
and are among the most barefaced as well as 
the most successful of swindles. Again and 

C 
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again attempts have been made to render them 
illegal, but to no purpose—“ the liberty of 
the subject . . .”’ and so forth. 

Several crooks go into partnership, rent 
an empty ground-floor shop in a busy 
thoroughfare, plaster the windows with 
printed announcements that a great bargain 
sale of salvage stock, or of bankrupt stock, 
or of “ furniture and objets d’art from a gentle- 
man's mansion," will begin on a given date 
and continue until all the property has been 
sold without reserve. 

The stuff put up for auction is a lot of 
shoddy furniture, clocks, sham jewellery, 
cheap plate, rugs, carpets, etc., that the crooks 
have bought for a song, usually through the 
medium of an East End marine store. The 
door of the shop is kept wide open, and while 
the auctioneer within shouts his wares, so that 
all who pass along the street will hear him, 
one or two or more of his confederates stand 
at the entrance and do their best to induce 
passers-by to come in and buy some of the 
“ wonderful bargains." 

Business is apparently very brisk. There 
is quite a crowd of men in the shop, and all 
are trying to outbid the others. Articles 
offered for sale are quickly knocked down 
amid a babel of voices. You hear these pur- 
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chasers congratulating themselves and one 
another on their luck in having acquired this 
or that “ treasure ” for a few pounds, or even 
shillings. The moment you enter you feel 
that you are being peered at by many of these 
people, who, of course, all belong to the gang, 
and are only pretending to buy. You know 
that they are sizing you up and trying to 
guess if you have come in merely out of 
curiosity, or possibly to spy upon them, or 
whether you are a dude and likely to make 
bids. 

It is unwise to enter one of these mock 
auction shops alone, for the auctioneer has an 
unpleasant habit of thinking that you made 
a bid when you did not, and, in consequence, 
trying to force you to pay for goods you never 
even thought of buying. I have seen an 
auctioneer at one of these mock auctions 
actually have the effrontery to threaten to 
call a policeman if his victim refused to pay 
for something he never bid for. It is a form 
of blackmail, of course, but of blackmail that 
the law unfortunately cannot touch. 

Men lately home from abroad, foreigners, 
unsophisticated country folk, and country 
parsons, are among the people most easily 
duped by mock auction crooks. Most of 
them, having never heard of such things, 
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naturally believe them to be genuine sales. 
They are attracted by the shouting, egged on 
by the gentlemen outside, and gradually 
drawn into the shop out of curiosity. And 
when, as sometimes happens, they have the 
temerity to produce a cheque-book .. . 
Well, then they rarely get out un-fleeced, 
even if fortunate enough to escape being 
blackmailed in the way described. 


“ SMUGGLED FURS” 


Owing perhaps to its simplicity, the follow- 
ing ruse rarely fails. The field of operations 
to which the crooks confine themselves is 
usually an area within a few miles of some 
sea-port town. And the victims are ordinarily 
women. 

A young man, wearing the uniform of a 
Merchant Service petty officer, and generally 
good-looking, calls at the house of some well- 
to-do woman, and asks to see the lady, 
mentioning her by name, or else to see “ the 
lady of the house." He has a small car in 
which are several large bundles. If the 
servant asks what he wants to see the lady 
about, the reply will be that the matter is 
entirely personal. 

Usually after some delay he is admitted, 
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the servant having described what he is like. 
At once he proceeds to tell Mrs. Jones that his 
ship has just arrived in the neighbouring port. 
He has brought home with him from Canada, 
or whatever the country may be, a quantity 
of valuable furs which he managed to buy 
from some native trappers for next to nothing. 
Having been told in the town that she, Mrs. 
Jones, is a connoisseur of furs (what he really 
was told probably was that Mrs. Jones “is a 
woman who buys lots of furs but can't tell 
good furs from bad "), he has come to her 
first of all to give her first choice. The furs, 
he adds, are in his car outside. May he 
bring them in and show them to her? But 
she must promise not to say a word to any- 
body, as, of course, they are smuggled and 
no duty has been paid on them. 

Mrs. Jones, already all of a dither, gets 
quite excited on hearing that, and doubly 
anxious to see his wonderful furs, which he 
has assured her he is prepared to part with 
at less than a quarter of their actual value. 

The bundles are brought in and opened and 
their contents are spread all over the floor, 
Mr. Crook, in his Merchant Service uniform, 
keeping up an unbroken stream of talk about 
the furs and how he procured them, and how 
the trappers catch the animals, with occas- 
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ional anecdotal reminiscences which make 
Mrs. Jones laugh. In the end she generally 
buys the lot, and thanks the young man for 
having given her the first refusal of them, 
and enjoins him to be sure to come and see 
her again should he manage to smuggle in 
another lot. 

Which, of course, he promises to do, well 
knowing that he does not intend ever to go 
near her again, as she will soon discover— 
or somebody will discover for her—that the 
“ smuggled ” furs are dyed and faked skins 
and worth next to nothing, bought probably 
from some slop shop in the East End of 
London. 


SHARE-PUSHERS 


I was once shown a list of names of all the 
elderly widows and unmarried ladies resident 
in Great Britain who possess private means or 
own property, their addresses, and the approxi- 
mate amount of their respective incomes. 
Its compilation must have entailed consider- 
able labour and research. I was told that 
it had been found in the possession of a man 
who afterwards was sentenced to penal servi- 
tude for promoting fraudulent companies 
and share-pushing. 
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Which shows that elderly ladies, living 
without male protection, are looked upon as 
“likely ” victims by crooks of the share- 
pushing type. The Daily Ma: and other 
journals have time and again exposed share- 
pushers, and described their method of pro- 
cedure, and warned the public to be on their 
guard. Yet I happen to know that quite 
recently many persons, mostly unsophisticated 
country folk, have been induced to invest 
money in companies recommended by these 
gentry. Among the most easily beguiled are 
elderly retired army officers who, accustomed 
to associate with “ white” people, imagine 
that all the men they meet after they have 
left the Army must necessarily be honest and 
trustworthy too. Some of these old gentle- 
men are rather amusing. One of them who 
had been fleeced by a plausible share-pusher 
was asked in my hearing if he had not read 
the warnings in the Daily Mail. 

“What,” he exclaimed, “ J read that rag ? 
I wouldn't buy a copy if you paid me to! " 

His hatred of that journal dated back, it 
seemed, to the time during the War, when 
Lord Northcliffe had the courage to draw 
attention to the shell shortage and the in- 
efficiency of our high explosives, and to blame 
Lord Kitchener for this. For in those days 
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Kitchener was looked upon as a god and 
incapable of making a mistake. 

Country clergymen constitute another class 
that is easily taken in by the extravagant 
assurances of white-collar bandits, as share- 
pushers are sometimes called. Certainly they 
are wonderful fellows, these share-pushers, 
with astonishing personality. Their gift of 
being able to judge human nature accurately 
is almost uncanny. At one time they would 
call at the private residences of their potential 
victims and again and again come away 
with fat cheques. The tales they used to 
tell those victims were extraordinary, yet 
the victims believed them. One old lady 
told me that the pusher who had called to 
see her was “ quite a gentleman.” He must 
have been. He declared, upon his word of 
honour, she said, that the gold mine in which 
he was interested, in some out-of-the-way 
corner of the world, was surrounded for 
several miles by land that was “a paste of 
gold." On the strength of that assurance, 
she invested five hundred pounds in the 
mine! Their effrontery, too, is colossal. A 
pusher, also "quite a gentleman," who 
scraped acquaintance with me in the lounge 
of a big hotel in London, ended by plainly — 
hinting that if I would give him a list of all 
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the members of my West End club it would 
be "to my advantage.” "I will see that 
you are not forgotten," he said. 

. House-to-house touting being no longer 
legal, some of these pushers, not to be beaten, 
have taken to ringing up prospective “ clients ”’ 
on the telephone, saying that the client's 
name has been given to them by some friend 
of his (or hers). After ingratiating them- 
selves and convincing him of their integrity, 
they go on to suggest that from time to time, 
when they have ''some positively sound 
secret information," they should ring him up 
and tell him what shares to buy. Probably 
more often than not the prospective clients' 
names have been taken from the Somerset 
House registers of names of shareholders in 
companies. 

The only advice that can be given regarding 
crooks of this type is—have nothing what- 
ever to do with them. If you wish to invest 
money in stocks or shares, buy from some 
member of a recognized Stock Exchange, or 
from a banker, and from nobody else. That is 
advice one might be expected to give to a 
child in its early teens, or to an imbecile. 
Yet it is advice which plenty of apparently 
intelligent men and women seem to 
need. 
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THE SUIT-CASE CONFIDENCE TRICK 


Stealing suit-cases from railway carriages 
is a “‘line”’ in which some crooks specialize. 
These specialists travel always first-class and 
often follow suit-cases about—when their 
owners are known to be rich men—until one 
day the opportunity presents itself and the 
suit-case mysteriously disappears. 

The suit-case confidence trick is well known, 
yet it rarely fails to “ come off." Mr. Crook 
notices an expensive-looking suit-case in the 
rack above his head, or pushed under the seat, 
and the moment he gets the chance he reads 
the name and address of its owner on the label, 
and memorizes them—this may happen when 
the owner goes into the restaurant car. 

When the owner arrives at his destination 
Mr. Crook follows him in a taxi. If, as often 
happens, the owner of the suit-case leaves the 
case at his house and drives on, Mr. Crook will 
soon afterwards call at the house in a taxi 
and say that Mr. Jones has sent for his suit- 
case, and eight times out of ten the servant 
will bring it out and he will drive away with 
it. Recently a wedding present suit-case with 
gold-mounted fittings and worth with its 
other contents over three hundred pounds was 
stolen in this way while the owner was on his 
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honeymoon. Instances are known to the 
police of suit-case crooks spending several 
days in a town in the hope of playing this 
confidence trick on the servants while the 
owner of the case was out. In each instance 
the crook's patience was rewarded. 

But usually suit-cases it is proposed to steal 
are carefully marked down and not infre- 
quently the owner's valet or one of his other 
servants is in league with the crook. Servants 
should always be told never to hand any 
article of value to any caller not furnished 
with written instructions in the owner's 
handwriting. A type-written order is not 
good enough, for servants have often been 
misled by such orders even when warned 
against strangers. More than one valuable 
violin has been stolen by means of this ruse. 


A TRAVELLER IN CIGARS 


Mr. Jones, one of the well-to-do residents 
in a country town, and a regular cigar-smoker, 
is called upon.by a pleasant, well-dressed man, 
usually of middle age, who tells him that he 
' represents one of the big firms of cigar mer- 
chants in London. He apologizes for “ in- 
truding," and proceeds to explain. j 

He has with him a consignment of sample 
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cigars, and his firm has just wired to him to 
return to town at once—he produces the 
telegram. But he will be back in a few days’ 
time, so does not want to take his samples 
back with him to London, and as he does not 
know a soul in the town he is rather at a loss 
what to do with them. 

He has now just been told, he says, that 
Mr. Jones might as a favour be willing to let 
him leave the cigars in his care for those few 
days, and so he has ventured to call to ask 
him whether . . . and so on and so forth. 

Mr. Jones is a genial, good-natured soul, a 
bon viveur—as Mr. Crook ascertained before 
calling upon him—and readily consents. 
Thereupon Mr. Crook thanks him profusely 
and begs his acceptance of one or two of his 
choicest samples. A little later he returns 
with his stock, deposits it with Mr. Jones, 
then asks if “ just as a matter of form and to 
show to my firm if necessary,” he will give 
him a chit saying that he holds the stock. 
This Mr. Jones does without hesitation. 

A fortnight passes. Amonth. Six months. 
A year or longer. The traveller has not 
returned. Nor has he written. Nor has his 
firm communicated—the traveller omitted to 
mention the name of his firm so Mr. Jones has 
been unable to send a reminder. 
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Meanwhile Mr. Jones has run out of cigars. 
He remembers the samples that were left 
with him months ago. What can have become 
of that traveller, he wonders? Then he 
remembers the excellent samples that the 
traveller gave him to smoke. Why not open 
a box of those? If eventually the traveller 
turns up he will of course be paid for them. 

Mr. Jones opens one box. All excellent. 
He opens another. And another... 

Then one day there comes a letter from the 
traveller, full of apologies. He has been ill— 
very ill. His firm most generously sent him 
for a long sea voyage. He got gradually 
better and they cabled to him to remain at 
their branch house in—some town or other on 
the other side of the world. He is only just 
back in England and dismayed to find that his 
firm forgot to communicate with Mr. Jones 
as he had told them to be sure to do before he 
went abroad. It was most remiss of them. 
More apologies. Then—would it be troubling 
Mr. Jones too much to send back the cigars 
to him at once—carriage forward? They 
should be addressed to Mr. Crook personally. 
Then more blah blah. 

Mr. Jones writes by return explaining what 
has happened and telling him how many boxes 
of the cigars he has smoked. If the traveller 
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will kindly let him know how much he owes 
for those cigars he will send a cheque in 
payment. 

Mr. Crook does so. The cost of the cigars 
staggers Mr. Jones. Excellent cigars, cer- 
tainly. But what a price! He had no idea 
. . . However, there it is. His own fault 
for smoking them without knowing what they 
cost. 

Then and there he writes a cheque and posts 
it and packs off the remainder of the boxes of 
samples—glad to be rid of them. 

Mr. Crook gets the cheque and chortles ! 
Two or three hundred per cent. net profit is 
good enough, he thinks. 


THE ELECTRIC BULBS HOAX 


Selling Somebody-or-Other’s matchless 
electric bulbs is a new form of '' crookery,”’ 
which, as I write, is proving profitable to the 
crooks. The victims are mostly shopkeepers. 

A car pulls up at a shop—generally one of — 
the smaller shops—and a man gets out and 
comes in. He says he wants to show you, 
indeed he must insist on showing you because 
he knows you will be sorry if he does not, an 
entirely new type of electric bulb, and he 
produces one. He says they are being manu- 
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factured in some foreign country—generally 
Austria—and that he arrived from abroad 
only last week with the first consignment of 
them to be brought into this country. If you 
will permit ... 

He goes over to one of your electric stand- 
ards, detaches its bulb, substitutes his match- 
less electric bulb, and switches on the light. 
At once the whole room is illuminated as you 
have never seen it illuminated before. Liter- 
ally it is flooded with light. 

“Wonderful for the shop-window, are they 
not? ” he exclaims enthusiastically. “And 
the price—little more than you are paying for 
your present bulbs, which by comparison are 
like night-lights." 

You share his enthusiasm, of course—if not 
on your guard—and order probably several 
dozen. He goes out to his car and brings 


. them in. 


“ By-the-way," he says as you produce your 
cheque book, ' wil you please make it an 
open cheque ? ” As he has only just arrived 
in England and has not yet had time to open 
a bank account... | 

Delighted with your purchase, as soon as 
it gets dark you remove your electric bulbs 
and attach the new ones. For perhaps an 
hour your shop remains brilliantly illuminated 
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and people passing along the street stop and 
stare. Then quickly, one after another, the 
lights all go out. 

The marvellous bulbs were merely ordinary 
bulbs of too strong a voltage. They might 
have fused your wires and you may think 
yourself fortunate that they did not. Early 
next day you ring up your bank to stop the 
cheque, only to be informed that it was cashed 
yesterday morning—it was yesterday morning 
that you bought the bulbs. 

In one street alone in Kensington one of 
these crooks lately sold over one hundred 
pounds worth of “ matchless " electric bulbs. 


SELLING COPYRIGHT PHOTOGRAPHS 


Some of the monthly magazines were at one 
time badly "had" by men who were to all 
intents blackmailers. 

A would call at the office of a magazine 
and produce several extremely interesting 
photographs, accompanied perhaps by an 
interesting article about what they repre- 
sented. He would assure the editor that 
the copyright of the photographs belogned 
to him, very likely saying that he himself had 
taken them, and if asked to put this in writing, 
he would do so without hesitation. 
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Later, reproductions of the photographs 
would appear in the magazine. At once an 
irate gentleman would come ramping into 
the office, pawing the air. Those were his 
photographs, he would declare; he alone 
owned the copyright and the right to repro- 
duce them, as he was prepared to prove. He 
was going straight to his lawyers to instruct 
them to take legal proceedings against the 
magazine for infringement of copyright... 

The editor, not suspecting him to be in 
league with the man who had brought the 
photographs, would endeavour to calm him 
and get him to listen to reason, and at last 
succeed in doing so. Finally, the editor 
would suggest a compromise—he would pay 
the rightful owner of the copyright (this 
second visitor) a reasonable sum by way of 
compensation if he would agree not to take 
legal action. There would be much haggling 
and bargaining, and in the end the man who 
had pawed the air would go away with a 
cheque in his pocket. 

On one occasion a pair of rascals mulcted a 
magazine of one hundred guineas, which they 
' claimed as compensation for the reproduction 
. of three photographs without their permission. 
-Later it was discovered that the copyright 
did not belong to either of them. 

D 
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THE MAN IN A FIT 


This ruse has been carried out successfully 
by women, but more often the “joker” is a 
man. The favourite theatre for its operation 
is a church. 

The service has almost ended when there is 
considerable commotion in one of the benches 
just inside the church door. A man. has 
fallen off the bench apparently in a fit. 

Members of the congregation, full of sym- 
pathy and anxious to help, crowd round him. 
He is assisted or carried out of the church 
“ to give him air." After a while he begins 
to recover, and when he is able to speak again 
he reluctantly admits that for two days he 
has slept in the open and had hardly anything 
to eat, and that he is still starving—though 
he does not look starved. He goes on to 
confess that, driven almost to despair, he 
went into the church to pray to God to do 
something for him—yes, he is a Catholic, or a 
Protestant, or a Baptist, or a Presbyterian, 
or whatever the religion may be that is 
practised in that particular place of worship. 

I have seen women weep on listening to the 
heart-rending tale of one of these impostors. 
Finally, of course, the hat is passed round 
for him, and soon afterwards. he goes away, 
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calling down the blessings of Heaven on the 
good Samaritans—and with the contents of 
the hat in his pocket. 

All the symptoms of a certain sort of fit— 
frothing at the mouth, and so on—he pro- 
duced by sucking a bit of yellow soap. 


BOOKMAKERS' TOUTS AND RACE- 
COURSE ROGUES 


Regular racegoers are rarely approached 
by any of these gentlemen. The pigeons they 
seek to pluck are young men fresh from school 
or from the universities, or occasional race- 
goers, or men who are obviously from the 
country. The crooks can identify them at a 
glance, being experts in psychology—though 
they might not know what you meant if you 
told them so. 

Young Jones is studying his race-card, or 
standing looking about him, when a stranger 
asks if he may borrow his pencil, saying that 
he has lost his own. 

He makes a few notes on his card, and 
while doing so asks young Jones if he knows 
- of anything good for the next race. Young 
Jones, flattered at having his opinion asked, 
replies probably that he does not—that he 
wishes he did. 
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“ Well," says the tout, “ I have just been 
told by Tom Burke, who is riding Pollywog, 
that he has an uncommonly good chance 
with the weight he is carrying—giving half a 
stone to He gave me the winner of 
the first race, and the second horse in the 
second race, that was only beaten a head, 
as you know, so for myself I am going to 
back Pollywog. And I would do the same 
if I were you." 

Young Jones, as green as they make them, 
asks the stranger one or two questions about 
the horse and the jockey, all of which the 
stranger promptly answers quite satisfactorily. 

Then: “ Who are you betting with?” 
asks the stranger. 

Jones tells him. 

The stranger shakes his head. 

“Quite between ourselves, I wouldn't do 
business with that man," he says in an under- 
tone. '' Understand what I mean?  N.B.G. 
Better come to my bookmaker—he’s as 
straight as a gunbarrel and often gives a shade 
over the odds. We had better come along 
now before Pollywog's price shortens.” 

Jones bets with the bookmaker recom- 
‘mended. The race is run and Pollywog is 
nowhere. 

In the crowd Jones comes suddenly face 
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to face with the tout. The latter expresses 
the deepest regret for what has happened, 
but says that it was due to one of those un- 
fortunate racing mishaps that can never be 
foreseen. He gets Jones out of the crowd 
and goes on to explain that Pollywog got 
squeezed in as the horses were rounding the 
bend and coming into the straight and simply 
couldn't get clear. However, for the next race 
he has something really good—he has just 
met the owner of Sonny Boy, who is a very 
old friend of his, and has told him “ in strict 
confidence, mind you," that Sonny Boy 
“ simply can't lose." He is being quoted at 
eleven to one at the moment, and he, the 
tout, is going to put his shirt on him. 

“And you must come along and do the 
same—I insist. You can’t imagine how 
annoyed I am at having put you on to a 
loser—1 lost my money too, remember." 

So young Jones trots along again with 
his tout friend and backs Sonny Boy for 
probably treble the amount he backed Mie 
wog for. 

Sonny Boy comes in last. 

Race-course crooks will sometimes whisper 
together within earshot of a possible pigeon, 
telling one another of some animal that is 
bound to win the next race. Then when 
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they see that the pigeon is listening to their 
talk one of them will turn to him and ask 
for the loan of a match or of a penknife— 
anything to engage him in conversation. 
But these men are not touts. They are, if 
possible, worse rascals, for they finally induce 
the pigeon to hand them his money to back 
the horse with, or even agree to lay the odds 
themselves, giving him longer odds than the 
bookmakers are quoting. Then the pigeon 
loses sight of them and never sees them again. 

I will repeat advice that has been given 
again and again, but that young men and 
other potential victims rarely heed—never 
get into conversation with a stranger on a race- 
course if you are alone, for the probability is 
that he will end by trying to fleece you. Even 
if he does not succeed in inducing you to part 
with any money, you may find it difficult to 
shake him off. 


FRIENDSHIP-FORMING SOCIETIES 


Beware of advertisements of so-called friend- 
ship-forming societies. Some may be bona- 
Jide societies and run “on the square.” But 
some are not. 

Ostensibly the aim of a friendship-forming 
society is to bring together for mutual inter- 
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course and to exchange ideas and for pleasant 
companionship some of the many hundreds of 
men and women, young, middle-aged and 
elderly, who live in London entirely alone 
and have nobody to talk to. 

An excellent idea but... 

It is open to abuse and is abused. 

When I was working on a daily paper some 
time ago it occurred to me that there might 
be good “ news stories " and possibly romance 
behind some of these advertisements, or rather 
as the outcome of them. So I answered several. 

From two I received letters saying that if 
I would pay a fee of, in the one case ten 
pounds, in the other twenty-five pounds, 
I could be introduced to one woman after 
another until I found one wholly to v liking 
and companionable. In the event of my 
marrying one of the clients thus introduced 
I should be called upon to pay a further fee. 
I was not asked if I were unmarried. 

Each of the two letters was accompanied 
by a printed questionnaire. I was asked to 
state my age; to mention approximately the 
. age the women ought to be whom I would 
like to meet ; which I preferred, fair women 
or brunettes; if I like them tall, or short ; 
slim, or plump ; if they must be good-looking ; 
if I liked them religious or preferred the 
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_“ sporty " sort (whatever that may mean); 
if I liked intellectual or clever women or 
favoured the vapid type; what my own 
tastes and interests were, and did I want to be 
introduced to women with similar tastes ; 
ought they to be passionate or did I favour 
“ spiritual love "; must they be women with 
private means, and if so about what income 
they ought to have... 

And so on. 

I replied that I could not afford to pay 
such high fees. By return came an offer from 
each Society (sic) suggesting payment on the 
deferred system—I wondered if the women 
would be delivered in plain vans—so much 
down, so much a week, the balance to be 
called up at once if I became engaged to be 
married to an approved sample. So much 
for the '' friendship-forming.”’ 

Finally we compromised—TI paid half the 
fee to the fio Society, cash down. The 
Society then suggested that if I had no 
objection it would be best if their clients were 
to call to see me at my house. I had an 
objection. My wife knew nothing about this 
stunt, and I thought she might grow inquisitive 
and want to know what was going on if strange 
ladies kept on queueing up outside our door. 
So I suggested the entrance to Holland Walk, 
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Kensington, as a suitable meeting place, 
having decided that from there I should be 
able to conduct the ladies, one by one, to one 
of the benches in the Walk, dump them down, 
and talk things over quietly while people 
passed to and fro. 

I was introduced to fourteen or sixteen of 
the Society’s clients, in all, and the interviews 
were illuminating. One or two of the clients 
seeking companions took the whole thing quite 
seriously and were in deadly earnest—literally 
longing to find some companionable man 
whom they would be able to meet from time 
to time and talk to about things in general. 
The stories they told me of their solitary, 
drab, monotonous lives were almost pathetic. 
Others were obviously gold-diggers and there- 
fore disappointed with me. Several would, 
I know, have agreed to any suggestion I might 
have made had I put up to them a sound 
financial proposition. At least three wanted 
desperately to get married—they would have 
jumped at any old thing had any old thing 
proposed to them. Two were potential black- 
mailers, but a woman can’t blackmail a man sit- 
ting with her on a bench in broad daylight with 
people passing to and fro every few minutes. 
That was why I had chosen Holland Walk. 

Both societies—or the gentlemen masquer- 
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ading as “‘ societies "—had been careful to 
state in their second letters that after I had 
been introduced to the clients they would 
“send along" they would not hold them- 
selves in any way responsible for anything 
that might happen. In so doing they were 
wise, for had I found myself alone and un- 
Observed with some of those clients I know 
that anything might have happened. And 
some of the happenings would without a doubt 
have been to my disadvantage. 

As I have said, there may be friendship- 
forming societies that are above reproach. 
But those two emphatically were not, so 
probably there are others that are not. The 
one I ''joined" could not have afforded 
greater facilities than it did to bring men and 
women together for immoral purposes—or 
worse. The women belonged mostly to the 
middle class, though three belonged to a 
higher grade. Three others were daughters 
of farmers and employed in dressmaking 
establishments and anxious to meet some man | 
who would take them out and give them a 
good time and pay all expenses. Two were 
office typists. One was the youngest daughter 
of a country parson and employed in a photo- 
graphic studio in the West End. One was a 
professional . mannequin. 
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The police tell me that some of the friend- 
ship-forming societies often get men and 
women into trouble, but that in most cases 
no legal action can be taken. One of these 
societies was found to be acting as agent for 
a foreign firm that prints pornographic litera- 
ture and circulates obscene photographs. The 
manager—himself the “society "—was ar- 
rested and sentenced to imprisonment. 


THE SPINNING ARROW 


This game, still popular on race-courses 
and at fairs, would not be worth mentioning 
but for the fact that it continues to attract— 
and to defraud—many simple people. 

The arrow is spun round and the number 
at which it points when it stops corresponds 
with the number on one of the prizes. There 
are blanks, and much more often than not 
the arrow indicates a blank when it stops. 

The table on which the game rests can, 
when the operator leans against it, be made 
to slant in any direction without the players 
noticing, and in such a way that the arrow 
is made to stop exactly where he wants it to. 

You will hear the operator shouting that 
this is a game of pure skill, It is not even a 
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game of chance, and those who lose their 
money deserve to lose it for being so bird- 
witted as to play. Why the police have not 
suppressed. it is astonishing. 


CONFIDENCE TRICK PUBLISHERS 


There are book publishers—I could mention 
several by name—who are to all intents 
confidence tricksters. 

They advertise that they want novels for 
immediate publication—they would publish 
books of any sort, but know that would-be 
novelists are more easily gulled than the 
authors of serious books—and young people 
who have just finished writing their first 
novel and long, out of vanity, to see them- 
selves in print, send them their MSS. without 
asking anybody's advice. 

After a week or two they receive from the 
publisher a letter which runs more or less as 

follows : 7 

DEAR SIR (or it may be Madam), 

Our reader has reported very favourably on 
your novel entitled , and we are prepared 
to undertake its dre ars on the following 
advantageous terms, viz. 


The “advantageous terms ” are that the 
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author is to pay “ towards the cost of publica- 
tion," a sum that will more than cover (did 
he but know it) the whole cost of pane 
and binding. 

We will take it that he pays the sum asked. 
In due course he receives a set of proofs. A 
little later the book is “ published,” in the 
sense that it can now be bought. It is not 
advertised. It is not subscribed to the trade. 
It will not be found in any of the lending 
libraries. A few copies may be sent for 
review, and if any journal deigns to notice 
the book it will be to slate it or make fun of it, 
or, at best, damn it with faint praise. 

The author is not told how many copies 
have been printed, and if he ventures to ask 
the reply will be evasive. His book is virtu- 
ally dead on the day it is born. He is ona - 
par with would-be concert artists who scrape 
together just enough money to give a concert 
in London in the belief that fame and fortune 
will inevitably follow in the immediate future. 
Instead, they are never heard of again. 

Beware of publishers who advertise for 

literary MSS. or for music MSS. Youlmay 
| depend upon it that the majority are out to 
entrap the unwary. The newspapers do their 
best to guard against the insertion of un- 
trustworthy advertisements, but they cannot 
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always succeed, for some advertisements 
appear to be entirely above board when they 
are not—when there is what is commonly 
called “a snag " in them. 


THE LONG FIRM CONFIDENCE TRICK 


Hundreds of thousands of pounds worth of 
merchandise are said to be stolen annually 
by long firm confidence operators. 

They work in gangs. A, B, C and D open 
shops in different big towns. They deal in 
different sorts of merchandise. Then A, we 
will say, orders goods from a manufacturer, 
giving B, C and D as references. B does 
the same, giving A, C and D as references, 
and so on. The goods are paid for within. 
the prescribed period limit. 

This is repeated until the confidence of the 
manufacturers has been firmly established. 
The orders grow bigger and bigger. Longer 
and longer credit is allowed. Then one day 
all four shops—there may be more—are . 
found deserted. 

Subsequently it transpires that all the 
goods bought on credit and not paid for have 
been sold out-of-hand at considerably below 
= cost prices, and that A, B, C and D have 
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absconded. General by that time they 
have crossed the Channel or even the Atlantic. 
Obviously, under the circumstances, it is 
difficult for manufacturers and wholesale 
traders to safeguard themselves. Generally, 
even the private inquiry agencies can give no 
definite information about the A, B, C and D 
firms, or guarantee their being sound concerns. 
All they can say is that they have not been 
able to discover anything to their discredit. 
So the manufacturers and wholesalers have 
to take sporting.chances lest otherwise the 
orders be placed elsewhere. Attempts have 
again and again been made to guard against 
these rascals, but without much success. 


RASCALLY EMIGRATION AGENTS 


Warning after warning has been issued 
concerning these people, but with little effect. 
There must be hundreds of men who never 
open a newspaper, judging by the little they 
know of the wiles of rogues whose rascalities 
are reported in the Press almost daily. 

Mr. Jones contemplates emigration. He 
has some capital, and he may or may not 
have a wife and family. He has read some- 
where or other of the wonderful possibilities 
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offered by our colonies, so he goes to see an 
emigration agent—of whom he knows nothing. 
This agent happens to be one of the rascally 
sort. 

Mr. Jones states his case quite frankly. 
Owing to heavy taxation and so forth, he is 
finding England impossible to live in and has 
decided to seek fortune in one of our colonies. 
He is prepared to invest some of his capital, 
or all of it, in any colonial enterprise that 
Mr. Crook may recommend ; he says that he 
places himself entirely in Mr. Crook's hands. 

This is exactly the type of emigrant that 
Mr. Crook likes to meet, and he swiftly con- 
siders which of the various dud schemes in 
which he is interested will bring him most 
profit. There are those orange groves in 
South Africa, and there is a building scheme 
in Vancouver, and there are one or two un- 
productive mines in some un-get-at-able part 
of the Rockies, and, of course, there are . 
farming areas and tracts of land in the 
Dominion, in the sale of which... 

Mr. Jones says outright that he is not 
interested in orange growing or mines or 
building schemes. He wants to start farming. 
He has been told—or has read somewhere— 
that farming in Canada is a sound proposition. 

“ Indeed it is," says Mr. Crook. “And a 
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delightful life too—I only wish I could take it 
up myself. Let me show you...” 

He produces some newspaper cuttings— 
long articles some of them. One and all 
give glowing accounts of a farmer's life in 
Canada, and the prospects that such a life 
holds for the enterprising emigrant—Mr. 
Jones does not suspect that these articles 
have appeared only in obscure journals, and 
mostly been inserted at advertisement rates. 
He is obviously impressed. Quickly Mr. 
Crook goes on to show him maps, and to 
detail the general method of procedure when 
a man wants to buy land in Canada. You 
would think by the way he talks that the 
whole of Canada was a sort of Leicestershire. 

In the end Mr. Jones falls for it and signs 
papers that are put before him and pays his 
deposit and instructs Mr. Crook to book his 
passage and attend to everything. 

He lands in Canada, feeling probably rather 
miserable. Half the land he has bought is 
covered with big trees which Mr. Crook had 
forgotten to mention. They will have to 
be cut down, and it will be necessary to clear 
other parts of the land—to do this he will 
need to employ labour, and to buy or hire 
implements.or machinery. The farm is not 
in the least what the affable agent had led 
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him to suppose. The house and outhouses 
are dilapidated, and there is a bad water 
supply. Also it is considerably further from 
the nearest town than it had appeared to be . 
on Mr. Crook's map. In short, he has been 
“had.” Mr. Crook has played the con- 
fidence trick once more quite successfully. 
Mr. Crook succeeds in bluffing emigrants 
without capital in much thesame way. They 
are offered a passage to Canada for next to 
nothing, and one-hundred-and-sixty acres of 
land for nothing when they get there. Ihave 
myself seen a lot of that land that the 
Canadian Government gives away so gener- 
ously, because some years ago I travelled over 
a great part of the Dominion to inquire into 
the emigration question and find things out 
about it at first hand for a newspaper syndi- 
cate. Much of it is land that the Government 
ought to pay emigrants to take up and culti- 
vate. Another thing that the bogus emi- 
gration agent never tells clients who want 
clerical work abroad, is that the “ black- 
coat " labour markets in the cities of Canada 
are as much overstocked as they are at home, 
and that there is in consequence about the 
same amount of unemploymnet. For the 
rest there is work to be done on the land in 
the harvesting season, but when the harvest- 
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ing season is over there comes another hope- 
less scramble for jobs, in spite of all you hear 
and read in this country to the contrary. 

The crook agent's building enterprises and 
his wonderful mines and his orange groves 
are all on a par with his land-purchasing and 
other schemes, and would take too long to 
describe. One of these agents, asked by a 
friend of mine contemplating emigration to 
South Africa, how he was to live while the 
oranges were growing, received the reply 
without an instant’s hesitation : “ Why, grow 
cabbages.”’ 

My advice to all who think of settling in our 
colonies is: Find somebody who has had 
actual experience of life in the colony you 
think of going to, someone whom you know 
you can trust, and whose statements you 
can depend upon, and get him to tell you all 
about it. . 


> DEPOSIT AS SECURITY.” 


A confidence trick which annually claims 
. victims by the score consists in the crook's 
insisting upon a cash deposit before allow- 
ing travellers who have answered his adver- 
tisements—and whom he has engaged—to 
set out on the road with samples of his goods. 
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If they have not the money to deposit, or 
refuse to deposit it, he tells them curtly that 
he does not want them—that there are plenty 
of others waiting to be employed, and only too 
anxious to deposit the cash which he demands. 

Eventually travellers who have paid their. 
depositsset out. The goods they are handling 
are of no great value. They have been in- 
structed by Mr. Crook to report themselves. 
at his office in two or three. weeks' time— 
he has told them the date. 

On the date named they arrive. “ Mr. 
Crook? Oh,” they are told, “ he left. herë 
some days ago. And he hasn't paid his rent, 
either. He engaged this office by the week, 
you know...” (Of course they didn't 
know). ''No, we don't know where he is. 
He didn't leave any address." 

Their deposits have naturally gone with 
him, and the quantity of goods they have 
succeeded in selling is generally negligible, 
as Mr. Crook had known they would be. 
Any orders they may have obtained are 
now naturally valueless. 


PREMIUMS FOR EMPLOYMENT. 


Mr. Jones answers an advertisement offer-. 
ing a job which he thinks would suit him 
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and which he badly needs. He is asked to 
call by appointment, and does so. The 
gentleman who receives him cross-questions 
him closely regarding his previous experience, 
examines his credentials, and finally expresses 
satisfaction. He will engage Mr. Jones at 
once, the salary to be so much a week, or a 
month, but, of course, he will expect Mr. 
Jones either to invest a certain sum in the 
business, or to pay a premium, say five hun- 
dred pounds, ovér which, however, he, Mr. 
Jones, will have complete control. 

We will take it that Mr. Jones is so foolish 
astoinvest. Nine times out of ten the business 
will in a short time go into liquidation, and, 
even if Mr. Crook does not disappear, Mr. Jones 
will never see his five hundred pounds again, 
or, probably, any but a fraction thereof. 

In this case the greatest care should be 
taken before parting with a single shilling 
by way of deposit, security or investment. 
Full inquiries regarding the advertiser's bona- 
fides should be made, preferably through one 
of the private inquiry agencies, or through a 
reputable firm of lawyers. 


THE FUR COAT CONFIDENCE TRICK 


Though fewer women than men are pro- 
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fessional confidence tricksters, now that 
women have proved their equality with men 
in so many fields of industry, it is only natural: 
that some should turn their attention to those 
branches of petty robbery in which men have 
until recently excelled. 

The fur coat confidence trick has often 
been played successfully by women, never, 
so far as I am aware, by men. 

Two well-dressed women are travelling 
alone in a fitst-class railway compartment. 
One of them is wearing an obviously valuable 
fur coat, the other may or may not be wearing 
a coat, but if she is it is of considerably less 
value. 

Before long the less-expensively dressed 
woman, who, however, has on her fingers 
several valuable rings, gets into conversation 
with her travelling companion. She appears 
to be a lady, and in a little while the two are 
deep in conversation and on quite friendly 
terms. 

The restaurant-car official comes along 
and announces lunch. The fur-coat traveller, 
who has taken off her coat while in the train, 
gets up to go to lunch, but her fellow-traveller 
says either that she does not want any lunch, 
or that she will have something brought to her. 

When the woman returns after lunch she 
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is astonished to find that the stranger is 
wearing her fur coat. She may or may not 
at once express indignation. Most likely 
she asks her pleasantly if she felt cold, or 
whether she wanted to see if a coat like that 
suited her, or something of that sort. 
Thereupon the other woman looks at her 
blankly and says she “ does not understand 
what she means." Possibly by that time 
other people have entered the compartment, 
and if so that helps the crook. Then the 
owner of the coat—unless she is exceptionally 
stupid—realises what has happened. The 
stranger is trying to steal her coat by claim- 
ing ownership—in fact she has stolen it. In 
all probability she immediately loses her 
head and her temper as well, and begins to 
make a scene. She may even go so far in her 
frenzy as to attack the woman—the worst 
thing she could do. For her part the stranger 
remains calm, and assumes the attitude of a 
woman who thinks that her fellow traveller 
must have gone mad. She may even call the 
guard and tell him that “ this woman is pre- 
tending " that the fur coat she herself is 
' wearing belongs to her, while the unfortunate 
owner of the coat protests wildly and tries 
to explain to the guard what has actually 
happened. l 
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If a finished actress, as she generally is, 
the crook “ gets away with it " by compelling 
the guard to believe that the coat is hers 
and that the other is mad. For the guard 
is placed in an awkward position, and gener- 
ally does not know what to do. What he 
ought to do is to summon one of the railway 
station policemen at the next stopping place, 
tell him what he has been told by the two 
women, and hand them both over to him— 
unless the crook succeeds in escaping as soon 
as the train stops, as has sometimes happened. 

What the owner of the coat ought to have 
done the moment. the stranger claimed pos- 
session of the coat, was not lose her head or 
her temper, but go quietly out of the com- 
partment, find the guard, and tell him briefly 
exactly what had occurred. The guard would 
then have believed her story and. had the 
crook arrested at the next station. 

Once or twice when this has happened, 
the coat the crook was wearing when she got 
into the train has been found near the line, 
where she had thrown it out of the window. 


TRICKS OF HORSE-COPERS 


When I was in the horse-dealing business 
I came to know a good deal about the rascal- 
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ity of some horse-copers, knowledge which I 
found useful when I joined the horse transport 
on the outbreak of the War, and was detailed 
to buy horses for the Army. 

To describe all the tricks that are practised 
by some horse-copers would take too long, 
but here are one or two. 

Though unnecessarily high prices were paid 
by the Government for many of the horses 
they bought at that time, many owners of 
horses had no wish to sell and so had recourse 
to scurvy ruses to avoid parting with their 
animals. Unsound horses were, of course, 
rejected at once, so to render sound horses 
temporarily unsound, or apparently so, be- 
came a necessity. 

Consequently quite a lot of harness horses 
were turned temporarily into jibbers by 
bathing their shoulders at night with a 
mixture of tincture of cantharides and cor- 
rosive sublimate, which made the muscles 
of the shoulders so ''rheumaticy " that the 
poor beasts suffered great pain if they even 
tried to pull When this treatment was 
suspected the animals were commandeered 
` and kept under observation for a few days, 
by the end of which time they recovered 
completely if they had been ''doctored." 

Then horses were rendered lame in less 
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than half-an-hour by lifting a fore leg, pressing 
between finger and thumb the skin between 
the outer and middle tendon, and threading 
through it with a needle a hair pulled out of 
the tail. Cut off close on each side of the 
leg this hair became invisible. 

Those were the only two bits of “ doctor- 
ing" done by horse-copers to horses whose 
owners wished to retain possession of them 
when they might have been commandeered— 
at least, to my knowledge. Other dodges 
that have come under my notice at one time 
or another consist in rubbing tallow candle 
on the teeth and palate of the animal to make 
him refuse to feed; tieing a fine wire tight 
round the fetlock, where the hair then hides it, 
to make him lame; and pouring melted 
butter into his ear to make him appear to 
have glanders. One of the commonest tricks 
to disguise lameness in a horse when the lame- 
ness comes from the shoulder, is to take the 
shoe off the hoof of the opposite (and sound) 
leg, then re-nail it with a bean wedged between 
the shoe and the hoof. There are several 
other ways of producing the same result. 
The teeth, eyes and brow can also be 
“ doctored " to make a fairly old horse appear 
to be several years younger. | 

But these dodges of horse-fakers do not, 
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though interesting, rightly come under the 
head of confidence tricks. 


WINDOW-BAIT 


That is what certain shopkeepers call 
articles of real value displayed in their windows 
to attract custom but marked at very low 
prices. If you decide to buy one of the 
articles thus displayed, and ask the shop- 
assistant to take it out of the window, he 
will say that he cannot, but that he has 
something which is “ practically the same," 
and he quickly produces it. This remark 
does not, of course, apply to any reputable 
shop. 

In point of fact a shopkeeper is legally 
bound to sell to a would-be customer, and 
for the price at which it is marked, any article 
that he displays for sale. If he refuses to do 
so the would-be customer can call in a police- 
man, who will force him to sell it. 


“THE INFALLIBLE FORTUNE- 
TELLERS 


Last year a man was arrested for fortune- 
telling, whose knowledge of the private lives 
of his clients was so astounding that had he 
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lived a century or two ago, he would, without 
doubt, have been burned at the stake. 
Probably he has imitators—men and women 
who have stolen his idea and find it profitable. 

Mrs. Jones—his clients were all women, 
and all rich women to whom he knew that 
clairvoyance appealed—would receive by post 
a card in a large cartridge-paper envelope 
marked “ Private and Personal." This card 
announced that The Infallible Fortune Teller, 
a gentleman whom half the crowned heads of 
Europe had consulted and congratulated, 
had arrived in London from the East, and 
that if Mrs. Jones would call upon him on 
the day and at a time he named, he would 
tell her things about herself that would 
astound her. His fee would be twenty-five 
guineas, payable at the time of sitting. 

Thrilled at hearing this, Mrs. Jones of © 
course went—and paid the twenty-five 
guineas. 

Nor was she disappointed. The Infallible 
One told her, as he had promised to do, 
everything about herself and all that had 
happened to her since her early childhood. 
The only stipulation he made before begin- 
ning his examination of her palm, and so 
forth, was that she must give him her word 
of honour never to tell anybody that she 
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had consulted him—never even mention -his 
name to .anybody. If, however, she had 
any particular friend who might like to con- 
sult him she could give him the name and 
address. But only one friend. 

For months he carried on his secret inter- 
views very profitably. Not one of his clients 
failed to keep her word of honour, yet the 
police somehow got to hear that all was not 
as it should be at Number ooo, Blank Street, 
W.1, and eventually he was arrested on 
suspicion. What really happened, I am told, 
was that one of the ladies to whom he had 
sent a card worded as above sent her maid 
in her place, as she happened not to feel well 
and thought that her maid might be amused. 
The Infallible One told the maid everything 
that had happened to her mistress since her 
childhood, under the impression that the 
maid was the mistress ! 

It then transpired that what the Infallible 
One had been doing was this. He would 
first of all ascertain that Mrs. So-and-So 
or Lady This-or-That was keenly interested 
in clairvoyance and had money to waste. 
He would then set to work to find out the 
whole of her past history, even, if necessary, 
_ stay some time in the village where she had 
been born and brought up. There he would 
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be told by the old villagers and others all 
about her childhood and girlhood, her parents 
and the names of all her relatives, and every- 
thing else about her. 

Thoroughly saturated with this information, 
he would then send out one card only, and 
that card would be addressed to the lady 
on whose bank account he had designs. He 
must have worked very hard, but the work 
was probably interesting. He -was proved 
to have interviewed one client a day for 
several months, at twenty-five guineas each, 
so the work was profitable enough. 


LUCKY MASCOTS FOR MOTORISTS. 


It is sometimes difficult, when one hears 
of the superstitious beliefs which still prevail, 
to believe that we are living in an alleged 
enlightened age. 

There is a woman in London—I hardly 
dare call her a crook, though surely she comes 
near being one—who preys on the credulity 
of a section of the rich, and in this case none- 
too-intelligent public by designing “lucky ” 
mascots for their cars. You may hardly 
credit it, but actually she has quite a lot of 
clients—or should they be called customers ? 
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She sees each by appointment, and alone. 
After a brief interview she tells them that 
first of all she must cast their horoscope, and 
for that purpose she must be informed of 
the date of their birth, also the hour of their 
birth if possible, and various other points 
of interest. 

The second time they visit her she has their 
horoscope ready—a mystic-looking document, 
vellum. From this horoscope she then pro- 
ceeds to design a mascot on which are in- 
scribed some of the signs indicated in the 
horoscope. No two mascots are identical, 
though some are not unlike each other. 
And from the day this mascot is fastened to 
your car, be it a Rolls or a Ford or any other 
make, you cannot have a mishap while travel- 
ling in it. 

Wonderful! One wonders that the accident 
insurance companies do not fear unfair com- 
petition from this mascot manufacturer, who 
for a mere ten, or twenty, or fifty pounds 
(the “ fee ’’ depends partly on the value of the 
metal of which the mascot is made) virtually 
guarantees your car against accident—or any 
"new car you may buy if the mascot is trans- 
ferred to it—for the rest of your life. 

Obtaining money by imposing on the 
credulity of the public is much the same as 
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obtaining money by false pretences. Yet 
somehow one is tempted to sympathise. with 
that woman, for her clients (I refuse to call. 
them victims) are grown-up people who 
commit their folly with their eyes open. They 
rank with the folk who won’t proceed along a 
road if a weasel crosses their path; who 
think misfortune must overtake them if 
they notice that their knives at dinner are. 
crossed ; and who almost turn pale if three 
cigarettes are lit with one match. 


GOODS ON APPROVAL 


A confidence trick needing judgment and 
care in its execution, also involving risk, has 
several times been '' worked " successfully in 
London within the past year or two. 

A. well-dressed, opulent-looking woman of . 
middle age arrives with her maid at one of the 
fashionable hotels. She says she has just 
landed, and that her husband is with the 
custom-officers, who are examining her 
luggage at Victoria. He will come on later. 
Meanwhile she engages a suite of rooms. - 

She has an excellent lunch, served in her 
sitting-room, then from her room telephones 
to one of the big fur stores. She is only’. 
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passing through London, she tells the store, 
and wants a fur coat in a great hurry. She 
goes on to give her measurements, approxi- 
mately, and to describe the sort of coat she 
requires. Can the store send some fur coats 
on approval at once ?. 

A little later a man and a female assistant 
carrying large cardboard boxes are shown into 
her suite. The fur coats are unpacked and 
displayed. But they do not meet with the 
lady’s unqualified approval. They are not 
really the style of coat she wants. She tries 
on one or two, and goes into the bedroom 
adjoining to see what they look like in the long 
mirror, also to consult her maid. 

At last she finds one which she thinks may 
suit. Wearing it, she goes into the bedroom 
as before, and is heard talking to her maid. 

The talking ceases. The man and the 
female assistant from the store wait paitently. 
Minutes pass. Five. Ten. Finally the man 
suggests to his companion that she should 
peep into the bedroom—the door is ajar— 
to see what is happening. She does so, but 
.cannot see anybody. She opens the door 
and goes in. 

There is nobody in the room. 

Seized with sudden panic, the man hurries 
downstairs, leaving the young woman in 
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charge of the remaining coats. On inquiry 
he is told that the lady he is asking for came 
down in the lift a little while ago and drove 
away in a taxi with her maid—the com- 
missionaire called the taxi for her. 

Was she wearing a fur coat ? 

She was. 

An ingenious yet simple trick of confidence, 
but one needing nerve, which most confidence 
tricks do not. 


THE KIND-HEARTED “PADRE” 


There would seem to be no end to the in- 
genuity of crooks in thinking out new ways 
of fleecing the public. Here is one of their 
latest ramps which is proving, I am told, 
quite profitable. 

A benevolent lady, usually an actress or 
some woman interested in charitable organi- 
zations to do with the stage, is rung up on 
the telephone. The speaker says he is a 
padre—sometimes a padre who is interested 
in a society for helping broken-down actors— 
and he has just come across a very sad case— 
oh, a very sad case indeed. 

He goes on to recount the woes of some 
poor actor who, “ quite through no fault of 
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his own,” is completely down and out. But 
the padre has fortunately found him a job, 
and all that is now needed is a suit of clothes 
for the poor fellow—he is practically in rags 
and cannot possibly present himself before 
his future employer dressed as he is. Would 
it be possible for Mrs. Jones—the padre says 
he knows how good and kind she always is, 
and how on a previous occasion, which 
probably she does not remember (she cer- 
tainly cannot remember it !) she set a down- 
and-out actor, just like this one, on his feet— 
would it be possible for her to advance him 
the price of a suit of clothes? His reverence 
adds that he will undertake to be personally 
responsible for the return of the money— 
the actor has faithfully promised to pay so 
much a month until the money has all been 
returned. 

The benevolent lady, of course, says that 
she will find the money, and equally of course 
that she does not want it back. Where is 
the poor man ? 

" He is here with me now," replies his 
reverence. “Shall I send him along to you ? ” 

“Yes, please do. I'll have the money 
ready." 

Soon afterwards a  disreputable-looking 
creature arrives at the house. He plays his 
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part so well that probably he actually is an 
ex-actor. And a little later he departs with 
the money. He and the “padre” are, of 
course, the same man. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT RAMP 


I feel sure I am well within the mark when 
I say that every week at least one man or 
woman falls for the following advertisement 
ramp. 

Small hotels, small shops, small house agents 
generally newly started, are many of them 
easy prey for this type of rogue—for he is a 
rogue, though as a rule the law cannot touch 
him. 

Mr. Jones is the proprietor and manager of 
a small hotel, more often than not a provincial 
hotel. He is called upon by an affable gentle- 
man—sometimes the affable gentleman spends 
a day or two in the hotel before beginning 
operations—who shows him a specimen copy 
of a monthly journal. 

It contains a lot of hotel news and one or 
more long articles describing in detail the 
attractions of hotels not unlike his own, but 
of course not in the same town as his. These 
articles are illustrated with reproductions of 
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photographs of the hotels from the outside, 
the gardens and grounds, the insides or corners 
of the entrance hall, dining-room, reception 
rooms, also the main staircase, some of the 
bedrooms, and so on. There may even be a 
flattering portrait of the hotel manager and 
his wife. 

“This journal," says the stranger, “ ought 
to be of great use to you, Mr. Jones. It 
circulates amongst the best people and is to 
be found prominently displayed in all the 
principal hotels up and down the country, 
and in addition it has a large circulation on 
the Continent . . ." and he goes on talking. 

Mr. Jones is impressed. His hotel is not 
doing well. This seems to be just the sort 
of thing it needs to make its attractions 
widely known. He asks about how much it 
would cost to have a special “ write up " like 
those he has just been shown, with illustrations 
inserted in the journal. 

The stranger can usually judge approxi- 
mately how much Mr. Jones can afford to 
pay or would be willing to pay, and he quotes 
-a sum, anything from twenty-five to fifty 
pounds. Finally the order is given and the 
cheque with it, and the stranger goes away. 

There is considerable delay before the 
photographer arrives to take the photographs. 
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There is more delay before Mr. Jones receives 
the proofs of the article. Yet more delay 
before the journal is actually published and 
copies are received by Mr. Jones. 

When it does come it is a production very 
inferior to the specimen copy that was shown 
to him by the canvasser. Paper of poor 
quality, poor print, blotchy reproductions of 
the photographs. Mr. Jones, already dis- 
gusted at the long delay, is more disgusted 
still when he sees the journal. 

Time goes on. No single visitor comes to 
the hotel through having read the article. 
Nobody to whom Mr. Jones speaks about the . 
journal has ever heard of it. Until one day 
he perhaps meets somebody who knows all 
about it and tells him the cold truth. 

The paper is run for the sole purpose of 
inducing the unwary to advertise in it. It 
has no circulation to speak of. Nobody reads 
it. Certainly it is not to be found in any 
hotel smoking-room or reading-room. If Mr. 
Jones, writes to the editor to complain he 
receives no reply. If he calls at the office he 
finds that the office is one small room on a 
top floor with a harrassed-looking typist who 
will tell him that the editor is “not in at 
present . . . no, she has no idea when he 
wil be." She may even say that he is out 
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of town and that she does not know when he 
will be back. 

And if Mr. Jones calls every day for a 
month he will always find that the editor is 
“not in at present.” 


AFTER THE FUNERAL 


You might think that after a man was 
buried he would be of no further interest to 
the confidence trickster brotherhood. You 
would be mistaken. 

Mr. Jones is dead and has been duly ''in- 
terred," as local newspaper reporters love 
to callit. He was a man of means, and some 
months after his death bills addressed to him 
arrive from various addresses. 

His executors make inquiries, or call at 
the addresses, and are assured that the bills 
are quite in order—the creditors at the same 
time expressing deep caret at hearing of 
Mr. Jones's “ demise " ; they had not noticed 
the announcement in the papers. 

It seems that from A he bought some 

Chinese lacquer; from B a parcel of wine, 
which was sold in some private auction ; from 
D a miniature; from E some antiques . . . 

By this time, however, the estate has been 
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divided up, so what is to be done about it ? 
The total sum is probably not large, fifty or 
sixty pounds perhaps . 

The executors decide to pay it out of the 
residue, and there the matter ends. 


DOMESTIC SERVANT CROOKS 


One of Scotland Yard's chiefs assures me 
that there undoubtedly exists at least one 
organized gang of crook domestic servants 
who take situations in the establishments of 
the rich for the sole purpose of prospecting 
for professional thieves, house-breakers and 
cat-burglars. Female as well as male servants 
belong to this gang, and invariably they 
understand the duties of a domestic and carry 
them out efficiently ; also they are respectful 
and appear to be strictly honest. Thus they 
soon gain the confidence of their fellow ser- 
vants, and of the master or mistress by whom 
they are engaged. 

Yet all the while they are busily occupied 
in discovering exactly what there is in the 
house that is worth stealing; how it could 
best be stolen; how the house could most 
easily be entered or broken into; and are 
noting the movements of its owners. As a 
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rule, so far as the police have been able to find 
out, two members of a gang never take situa- 
tions in the same house at the same time. 
Generally the robbery takes place while 
the crook is still in his situation, and usually 
he (or she) is the last person on whom the 
slightest suspicion is likely to rest. 

Occasionally a crook domestic will take a 
situation on his own account, in order to 
benefit himself alone. An instance of this 
occurred when Mary Borden, the novelist 
whose husband is- General Spears, and whose 
house is in Little College Street, Westminster, 
engaged a new butler. He was, Mrs. Spears 
herself told me, the most efficient butler she. 
had ever had. Deferential, obliging to a 
degree, always ready to help the other ser- 
vants if they needed help, she decided that at 
last she had found ‘a treasure "—she called 
him her “ perfect butler." 

He had been in her service only a short 
time when he asked if he might be allowed 
to sleep out; some relative near by, he said, 
had a small flat, and had asked him to share 
it. Leave was granted, and one afternoon, 
: while General and Mrs. Spears were away 
from home, the perfect butler was seen going 
out of the house with several suit-cases— 
presumed to contain his belongings—to take 
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up his new quarters. There were six or eight 
other servants in the house at the time. 

Late that night General and Mrs. Spears 
returned, to find that almost all Mrs. Spears’s 
jewellery had disappeared, and with it most 
of the General’s new suits of clothes—the 
perfect butler, being a fastidious person, 
had tried on the suits in front of a full-length 
mirror, and left scattered about the floor 
the suits he did not care about. 

When eventually the perfect butler was 
arrested, he proved to be a crook long wanted 
by the police for similar robberies performed 
in exactly the same way. Yet a servants’ 
registry office had recommended him, and 
General Spears had received letters from 
different parts of England, written in good 
hand-writing and on embossed stationery, 
giving the man the highest character. 


THE FOUNTAIN-PEN CONFIDENCE 
TRICK. 


This trick is as old as the hills, but still it 
goes on and the unsophisticated fall for it. 
A man, apparently a workman—often he 
wears a green baize apron—stops you in the 
street, saying that he has something to show 
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you that may interest you. He takes you a 
little way down a side street and then pro- 
duces from his pocket a gold fountain-pen. 

“I won this in a raffle,” he says, “ but it 
ain’t no use to me. Worth two guineas they 
say it is, but no pawnbroker wouldn’t give 
me that for it, nor a quarter of that. You 
can ’ave it for ten bob, guv’nor, if it’s of any 
good to you. And s'elp me it's a bargain." 

If you have never heard of the trick you 
probably give him the ten shillings, and 
discover later that the “ gold " is not gold, 
and that the pen is quite worthless, at the 
most representing in cost only a few pence. 

Sometimes the crook varies his story by 
saying that a mate of his “ found " the pen 
in a house where he was working and put it 
in his pocket, and afterwards gave it to him 
in return for a couple of drinks. 


A FRIENDLY SIGHT-SEER 


If you ever join a party of sight-seers being 
shown over the Tower of London or the 
- British Museum or any of the show places in 
the provinces—Cardiff Castle for instance— 
and a pleasant-spoken young man gets into 
conversation with you and begins to talk 
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intelligently about the objects of interest that 
your guide is telling you about like a talking 
parrot—be on your guard. I speak feelingly, 
for I am one of many whom he has bluffed. 

From telling you incidents of interest con- 
cerning the place you are visiting he goes on 
to tell you one or two things about himself 
and his doings, and to ask you a few questions 
about yourself. He has personality and a 
nice manner, and talks the King’s English, 
and in the end you come out of the Tower, 
or whatever the place may be, together. 

“I could do with a drink after all that,” 
he says when you are in the street once more. 
“ What do you say to a quick one?” 

You have a ‘quick one," perhaps two 
“ quick ones," possibly three if it is thirsty 
weather, and while doing so your new friend 
pulls out his pocket handkerchief. With it 
comes a telegram, which falls on to the floor. 
He picks it up and unfolds it and reads it 
thoughtfully. 

“Iam in a rotten fix, old man,” he says 
suddenly (never trust a stranger who calls you 
“old man” the first time he meets you). 
“ My poor little wife has to undergo a bad 
operation and has wired to me to come to 
her as she says she won’t be able to bear it 
if I am not with her in the hospital, and, would 
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you believe it, I haven't money enough to 
pay the railway fare—she is in hospital in 
Exeter ” (or it may be Liverpool, or Man- 
chester, or Birmingham, or any old place over 
a hundred miles away). 

Naturally you express sympathy, and he 
goes on: 

“ I don’t know a soul in London—I am up 
here to get a job, and I have an appointment 
to see à man who may give me one, but that 
won't be for some-days. My wife is employed 
in a shop in Exeter—I was well off when I 
married her four years ago, but a rascally 
solicitor robbed me of every staver—and we 
have one kiddie . . . Look, you may like to 
read the telegram I have just had from her," 
and he hands it to you. It runs somewhat 
as follows : 


Charlie darling you must come to me you 
must shall never get through operation if you 
don't dear wire me when expect you opera- 
tion takes place to-morrow best love Violet. 


If you are observant you will notice that 
. for a telegram that has only just come this 
one looks oddly crumpled, almost as though 
it has been in his pocket several days, or even 
weeks. Also you will note that the date of 
its dispatch has become obliterated. 
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To get out of a corner of that sort is not 
easy, unless you are one of those men who 
don’t mind hurting people’s feelings. Because 
supposing you turned on him and told him 
to go to the devil and later discovered his 
story to have been true. . . . You can say 
that you have only a few shillings on you, but 
that is weak, and you know that he would not 
believe it. 

It was not until some weeks after I had been 
“had ” by this gentleman that I was informed 
that he was well known to the police and had 
for months been playing the poor-little-wife- 
going-to-be-operated-upon confidence trick up 
and down the country, almost always scraping 
acquaintance with possible saps (as Americans 
call greenhorns) while mixing with sight-seers 
being “shown round." 


“TO DISINFECT THE TELEPHONE " 


A petty confidence trick—petty in the 
sense that the gain is insignificant—is played 
by the man who calls when only servants are 
in the house and says that he has come “ to 
disinfect the telephone." 

The maid naturally supposes that he has 
been instructed to call, and admits him. He 
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unscrews the mouthpiece of the instrument. 
wipes it with an evil-smelling rag, and re- 
Screws it. 

“That will be three-and-six, miss," he says 
when he has done. 

The maid, taken by surprise, pays him 
three-and-six. 

He gives her a receipt and goes away. 
Later you discover that he was an impostor. 


DOG STEALERS' RUSE 


When you answer a newspaper advertise- 
ment for a dog and the advertiser gives some 
plausible excuse for not depositing the pur- 
chase money or any part thereof with the 
journal, as is now generally done, don't part 
with your dog or you may never see him or 
hear of the advertiser again. 

Only the very credulous are hoaxed by 
advertisers of that type, but you have to 
remember that, as the Americans say, “a 
sucker is born every minute of the day," for 
which reason the confidence crooks rarely find 
that there is any shortage of dupes. 

-` What happens is this. Having answered 
the advertisement and described the dog you 
have to sell, you receive a reply from the 
advertiser saying that apparently your dog is 
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exactly the sort he wants, and that he would 
like to see it. He says he has found the 
deposit system “‘ dilatory and otherwise un- 
satisfactory," so suggests that instead of his 
sending the money to the journal he should 
give you a reference. - 

You agree to this, and if you write to the 
man whose name he has given you—generally 
a solicitor, or the crook says he is—you receive 
a reply which convinces you that all is well. 
Then you send off your dog by rail to the 
advertiser’s address, carriage forward. 

But the dog never reaches that address. 
He is met at the railway station by the adver- 
tiser. If the animal does not appear to be of 
any particular value, back he comes to you 
by the next train, carriage forward, so that 
you have to pay carriage both ways. 

If he is a valuable dog you don’t see him 
any more. Cheque in payment for him does 
not arrive, and your letters applying for 
payment are not answered. If you pursue 
the matter you will find that both the adver- 
tiser and the “ solicitor " who guaranteed his 
integrity wrote from accommodation addresses. 


A GENTLEMAN CROOK 


Confidence crooks are not all men of low 
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origin. Far from it. There are men of birth 
and education who supplement their incomes 
by fleecing their friends and other people of 
their own class. 

One of the most notorious of these gentlemen 
was an Army officer—he died recently—who 
took delight in pitting his wits against the 
wits of his brother officers. 

In the mess one evening he somehow 
brought conversation round to the height of 
the dinner table at which they were seated. 
Guesses were made as to its approximate 
height, and finally, at his suggestion, each 
officer placed a one pound treasury note into 
a pool. The height was then measured, and 
the officer who had guessed nearest the exact 
height gathered up all the notes. 

A few weeks later the officers of another 
regiment were to dine in this mess. 

“How would it be," Captain A suggested, 
“if we set them guessing the height of our 
table? We ourselves know the exact height, 
so we could all guess aright and the laugh 
would be on our side." 

It was not a sporting thing to do, but the 
officers in that mess were what are commonly 
called ‘‘ swabs,” and they thought it would 
be a joke to win their guests' money in that 
way. 

G 
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So it happened as arranged. The officers 
of the mess and their guests made guesses 
and paid their money into a pool. Then the 
table was measured. 

To the astonishment of everybody only 
one officer had guessed the exact height. 
That officer was Captain A, who accordingly 
swept the pool. 

Not until long afterwards did the truth 
leak out. Captain A had secretly had an 
inch sawn off each leg of the mess table ! 

On another occasion—this time in India— 
an argument arose in the mess as to how long 
it would take to gallop a pony down a narrow 
defile a mile or two away. It was Captain A 
who started the discussion, and bets were 
made, some guessing a quarter-of-an-hour, 
others twenty minutes, others thirteen minutes 
and so on. Captain A accepted all the bets, 
laying long odds that the shortest time the 
pony would cover the distance in would be 
half-an-hour ; whereat his brother officers 
laughed loudly, declaring that a donkey could 
do it in less time. 

A day was appointed, a fast, sure-footed 
pony chosen, and a rider selected who was 
known to be a finished horseman—no whip 
was to be used, nor were spurs allowed. | 

The whole camp turned out to watch this 
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race against time. For the first half-mile all 
went well. Then the rider was met by a 
flock of sheep being driven up the defile by 
a native shepherd, and five minutes passed 
before the pony could get clear of the sheep. 
Another half-mile, and the pony was further 
delayed—this time by a herd of goats being 
driven up the pass. A few minutes after 
the goats had been “negotiated” there 
came about two hundred pigs. The pigs 
proved to be the worst “ obstacle ” of all, and 
before the winning post was reached Captain A 
had won his bets easily. 

Suspicion was aroused, but nothing could 
be proved against Captain A. For a long 
time afterwards, however, he was cold- 
shouldered in the mess, where stories not 
wholly to his credit were well known. 

The exploit which led to Captain A's un- 
doing, however—in the sense that he was 
one day informed that His Majesty had no 
further need of his services—was much less 
“ artistic " in its conception. 

The Captain having invited several well- 
to-do young subalterns to dine with him in 
London, the whole party motored up from 
the town where they were stationed and 
were soon being entertained in the restaurant 
of one of the best-known hotels. 
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Suddenly, towards the end of dinner, 
Captain A caught sight of a man whom he 
said he knew, dining alone some way off. 
Calling the waiter, he sent him to ask his friend 
if he would join his party, which the friend 
at once did, expressing delight at meeting 
* dear old A again after all these years." 

They had much to talk about, of course, 
and finally the new-comer, Major B, sug- 
gested that the captain and his guests should 
come over to his flat where he had, he said, 
just installed a wonderful wireless loud- 
speaker—wireless was at that time almost 
in its infancy—which he felt sure would 
interest them. 

The loud-speaker was shown and listened 
to and duly admired, to the accompaniment 
of whiskies-and-sodas, and then, as the even- 
ing wore on, Major B suggested that a little 
game of cards would not come amiss, if any 
of his guests felt inclined to play. 

All the guests felt inclined to play, and 
soon the game was in progress. It continued 
in progress until the small hours of the morn- 
ing, by which time, so unkind had the Fates 
been, not one of the subalterns had any 
money left, while several were compelled to 
write out cheques on slips of paper to meet 
their losses. 


CU e e. 
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Even so all might have gone smoothly 
with Captain A and his dear old friend, had 
the latter not been arrested some days later 
and proved to be a notorious professional 
card-sharper. Captain A’s complicity with 
him was further proved, with the result 
stated. 


THE BOGUS DETECTIVE 


Shops run by women — beauty-culturists, 
small dressmakers and others — and by 
amateur shopkeepers, are repeatedly victim- 
ized by this trick. 

A customer comes in, makes a few purchases, 
and tenders a five-pound note in payment, 
or possibly a ten-pound note. 

Soon after she has left the shop an official- 
looking person enters. 

'* Have you changed a bank note for one of 
your women customers within the past half- 
hour ? " he asks. 

Then he says that he is a police detective. 
He believes the note was tendered by a woman 
who has been wanted by the police for a long 
time. May he see the note ? 

He takes it, goes over to the light to inspect 
it more closely, turning his back while doing 
so. 
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“ Yes, as I thought," he says. '' A forged 
note. Please keep it apart from your other 
notes. I will return later." 

And he goes out. 

He has taken the genuine note and left a 
stumer. 


THE “ SPORTING ENTERPRISE " 


Gentlemen and ladies who are fond of 
Sport may participate in a Sporting Enter- 
prise that must infallibly augment their in- 
comes. Write in strict confidence to X.Y.Z., 
Box , Office of this paper. 


Stirred to curiosity by this advertisement, 
I wrote. By return came a letter asking me 
to call. I called. 

I was shown into an office in which a tape- 
machine ticked noisily. A young man in a 
well-cut suit of rather loud design rose from 
his desk and offered me his hand—and a 
drink. This was a good beginning. 

Then, after a few casual remarks about the 
weather, he came to the point. 

He was a turf commission agent, he said 
(even “ my dear Watson ” could have guessed 
that), with a large clientèle “ amongst the 
aristocracy and the nobility " (that our Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes would have doubted), and 
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he was in difficulties. The fact was this—he 
said he would “‘ lay all his cards on the table ”’ 
(never trust a man who tells you that or who 
says that he can see you are “‘a man of the 
world " or who ' takes it that we are both 
men of the world." He is going to try to do 
you). The fact was this—whenever, as often 
happened, one or more of his clients instructed 
him to back a horse for a very large amount ; 
that horse, as soon as it became known that 
it was being heavily backed, shortened its 
price considerably ; in other words the one 
big bet spoilt the market. If, however, the 
bets came from many different sources, and in 
much smaller sums, the horse's price remained 
the same. 

What he proposed, therefore, was quite 
simple, and already several gentlemen and 
ladies were earning large sums every week 
since they had adopted his suggestion. As 
soon as a client telephoned or wired to Mr. A 
an order to back, we will say, Stomach Pump 
for a large sum, Mr. A, instead of making the 
bet direct and in a lump sum, would telephone 
to me instructing me to bet part of the big 
sum with my own bookmaker. If the horse 
was beaten, Mr. A would refund me the sum 
I had lost on his account. If it won I was to 
send him the sum I had won for him, less 
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ten per cent.—my reward for having helped 
him. 

It sounded a delightful proposition, to all 
intents money for nothing, but guessing there 
must be a snag somewhere I told him I would 
think over the idea and let him know my 
decision. This seemed to distress him—on 
my account. He was expecting instructions 
to come through that very afternoon from 
Lord Somebody-or-Other and Viscount What- 
is-his-Name and Charlie So-and-So, “ the 
Honourable Charlie So-and-So you know” 
(I didn’t know but I did not say so), and that 
would give me an excellent Vas of 
testing his scheme . . . etc. 

By the first post next morning I received a 
letter from him with a typed agreement for 
my signature. I have the original agreement 
before me and it runs as follows : 


AN AGREEMENT made this day of 

, 1928, between Basil Tozer on the one 
part here and after known as the first party 
and X.Y.Z. on the other part here and after 
known as the second party. WHEREAS the 
first party agrees to allow the second party the 
full use of his Accounts in connection with 
Turf Commission Agent, and to receive and 
forward all cheques in settlement of same each 
week cheques due to the second party to be 
forwarded the same day as received in con- 
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sideration the second party agrees to pay all 
losses in connection with same and to allow the 
first party 10% (ten per cent) net on all 
winnings weekly. 


Conceivably he had induced some of the 
people who had replied to his advertisement 
to agree to his proposal, though it would seem 
almost impossible unless they were congenital 
imbeciles. But in any case they did not long 
have the privilege of X.Y.Z.'s assistance, for 
some weeks later it was reported in the news- 
papers that he had been '' described as of no 
abode ” and arrested for attempting to obtain 
money by false pretences. 


BACKING A CERTAINTY 


Two ingenious brothers last year attempted 
a new form of confidence trick, which, had it 
succeeded, would have been practically betting 
on a certainty. 

A and B I will call them. A approached 
an insurance company with a story that he 
controlled a nursery garden in which were 
mostly plants which must have plenty of rain 
or they would die. If the rainfall over a 
number of weeks were to be considerably 
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below the average he would consequently 
suffer heavy loss. Would the company, there- 
fore, be prepared to insure against too much 
dry weather ? 

The company would. In fact were only too 
anxious to. As he was in a hurry to get 
away, however, they would post him all 
particulars re premiums and so forth, which 
he would receive to-morrow. 

Meanwhile B had approached another insur- 
ance company. He was organizing, he said, 
a number of out-door entertainments during 
the summer, and if rain fell heavily they would 
of course not be patronized and he would lose 
money. Could anything be affected in the 
way of insurance against wet weather during 
those weeks ? 

Why, certainly. The company could quote 
the premiums right away. But B, too, was 
in a hurry, so this company likewise said it 
would send particulars. 

The two letters arrived by the same post. 
A and B read them carefully, compared the 
premiums quoted to insure against dry weather 
and against wet weather, and discovered to 
their joy that in the event of a drought A 
would be paid by his insurance company, 
while in the event of heavy rain B would be 
paid by his. 
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But their vision of money for nothing 
was short lived. Both insurance companies 
affected insurances through Lloyd’s, and 
Lloyd’s are not easily caught napping. 


THE LOST MOTOR TYRE 


-In America the profession of the confidence 
crook has been reduced to a fine art, and 
months will be spent in preliminary prepara- 
tions to bring off a big coup. Whether 
American methods would meet with success 
in this country is doubtful. 

Some of the lesser enterprises of American 
crooks may one day be tried here, however, 
so I will describe one or two. 

Mr. Jones is parking his car in a garage, 
when a stranger carrying what appears to be 
a new tyre with its wrappings on comes up to 
him. 

“ I wonder if this would be of use to you ? ” 
he says. ''I picked it up off the road as I 
was motoring from...” he names some 
town. “Some car must have dropped it, but 
there was no car in sight when I found it.” 

“ Why not keep it for your own use ? " the 
other probably answers. 

“No use to me. Iam in the tyre business 
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—here is my card, it may be of use to you 
some time," and he produces a card engravd 
with the name of some well-known firm of 
tyre manufacturers. 

Concluding that the man is speaking the 
truth, the other says he doesn't mind if he 
does take it; perhaps he tears off a small 
portion of the wrapping to see if the tyre looks 
all right. It does. 

“ I suppose you want something for it? " 
he says. 

"'"' Well—yes. You can have it for . 
J. he names about one-half of the price of a new 
tyre. 

The money is paid, and the purchaser 
chuckles, thinking that he has done a good 
stroke of business. Instead he has bought 
a pup. For when he comes to use the tyre 
he discovers it to be quite an old one carefully 
wound round with new wrapping. 


13) 


“FORTUNES FROM SILVER FOXES” 


That was the heading of an advertisement 
in a London journal last year, and many 
people answered it. They received in reply 
a glowing description of the vast sums to be 
derived from “ this profitable industry." The 
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foxes were in America, enclosed apparently in 
some sort of reservation, and bred solely with 
a view to their producing the very best skins 
the most cunning of foxes ever boasted. All 
the investor had to do was to buy one or more 
brace of foxes. ‘‘ You want the best foxes, 
we have them," might have been the catch 
phrase of the company. The foxes then 
remained where they were, and the company 
did the rest—at least that was the idea. 
Several friends of mine invested in a brace 
of foxes apiece, and then sat down on their 
haunches to await the announcement that 
their investment had given birth to a litter. 
But the news they received a few months 
later was disappointing. Their foxes had all 
died. Apparently they had all died on about 
the same date. The company “ greatly re- 
gretted . . . " and so forth, but as there was 
no clause in the sale contract that in the event 
of foxes dying the purchase money or any part 
thereof would be refunded, the purchasers were 
what is commonly called left in the cart. In 
addition they had to pay for the animals' food. 
By a curious coincidence there was mortality 
in two other fox farms in different American 
States soon afterwards. The moral therefore 
would seem to be—don't count on your foxes, 
silver or otherwise, before they are born. 
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THE LOST RING HOAX 


Usually it is a ring. Occasionally it is a 
brooch. Less often a string of pearls. 

Mr. Jones, walking homeward after dark 
through one of the less frequented thorough- 
fares, for instance, Dover Street or Mortimer 
Street or Panton Street, approaches a shab- 
bily-dressed man intent on scrutinizing a 
diamond ring under a street lamp. As he is 
about to pass the man the latter looks up at 
him. " 

“ I wonder, sir," he says, “if you can tell 
me is this of any value ? I just picked it up." 

He holds the ring out to Mr. Jones, who 
takes 1t and looks at it, letting the light shine 
down on the diamond. 

* I shouldn't like to say, by this light ? ” 
he says. “ You had better take it to the 
nearest police station. It looks to me like 
a good one." 

“ Give it to the police? No, str,” the man 
answers rather indignantly. ‘‘ I found some- 
thing some years ago and took it to the 
police and never got nothing for it—no, sîr, 
not a postage stamp." - 

" Well, you won't be able to sell it if 
itis of value. The police will be notified of 
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the loss and they will warn all the pawn- 
brokers.” 

** So I have always understood." 

A pause, then : 

“ Would you like to give me a trifle for it 
yourself, sir? It 'ud make a nice present for 
your young lady." 

This is the psychological moment, as the 
crook well knows. But he generally selects 
the right man, and has done so in this case. 

Mr. Jones smiles, twiddles the ring about 
in his fingers, lets the light shine on the 
diamond again, glances to right and left, 
and replies: 

“ I don’t suppose it is of value, but, as you 
are hard up, I'll take a sporting chance and 
give you a pound for it.” 

The man puts his hand out to take back 
the ring. 

“A quid! No, sir. It may be worth a 
heap of money and be advertised for and a 
reward offered. I'l take it back if you 
don’t mind.” 

“ Well, I'll make it two pounds." 

“ May I have it back, sir?" His hand is 
still extended. 

“Oh, be damned. Here are three pounds 
for you." He produces them quickly from 
his wallet and pushes them into the extended 
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palm. “ I expect the thing is brass and 
glass, but I always like to help a fellow when 
he is down," and with that he pockets the 
ring and walks on. 

Then the crook straightens himself and 
goes into the nearest public-house to drink 
the sap's health. That may be the third 
or fourth ring, worth at most a few shillings, 
that he has got rid of since the sun set. 

The above conversation is word for word 
as it took place when a friend of mine—who 
repeated it to me—was hoaxed in Dover 
Street. He admitted that it served him 
right ! 


THE GLASS-EYE HOAX 


I am not aware that this hoax has ever 
been practised in this country, but it has 
proved profitable to its operator in several 
States in America. 

Mr. Crook enters a shop with a débonnatre 
air and asks to be shown some of the goods— 
they may be shirts and underwear or sporting 
paraphernalia, or photographic apparatus— 
anything. 

He has occasion to bend down in pick 
something up or to re-tie his shoe-lace, or for 
some other reason, and when the shop- 
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assistant looks at him again the former gets a 
shock. The customer has only one eye. 
The other socket is empty ! 

On discovering that his glass eye has 
dropped out, Mr. Crook begins to look about 
on the floor for it, helped by the assistant. 
The longer they fail to find it the more excited 
Mr. Crook becomes. He would not have 
lost that eye for anything—not for anything. 
And it cost him several hundred dollars, too— 
the very best eye he ever had. Yes, he lost 
his eye during the War—in France. That 
glass eye must be found—it must. 

Soon every assistant in that department is 
crawling on all fours, but to no purpose. 
The departmental manager expresses his dis- 
tress, and assures Mr. Crook that if he will 
kindly leave his name and address he will 
himself notify him at once should the eye be 
found, as he feels sure it must be. 

. * Well, if it is found I will give the finder 
two hundred dollars, provided it is restored 
to me intact," Mr. Crook says as he turns 
to go. 
Later in the day a customer waiting to be 
served suddenly bends down and picks some- 
thing up from the floor. 

" Why, what is this?" he exclaims in 
astonishment. “ A glass eye, I do declare." 

H 
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At once the attendants are all round 
him. 

The departmental manager is called. 

“ A customer lost it a couple of hours ago,” 
he says excitedly. “ We hunted for it every- 
where. Most extraordinary you should have 
found it, sir. I will go and ring up the owner 
at once.” 

“Not so fast,” the customer interrupts. 
. * I know something about glass eyes and their 
value, and this is an exceptionally well-made 
one—it cost at least four or five hundred 
dollars. Most likely a substantial reward will 
be offered for its recovery.” 

The manager protests, but the customer 
has the eye in his possession and is therefore 
top dog. 

“Well, sir, to tell you the truth," the 
manager says at last reluctantly, “ the owner 
did say he would reward the finder, and I 
promised to let him know if it was found. 
He is staying at an hotel, but will not be in 
until late, he said.” 

“ Is that so? That is unfortunate, be- 
cause "—he glances at his watch—“ I am 
only in this town for a few hours, and in an 
hour's time I have to catch a train—and I 
shall not be here again. Look here," as an 
idea strikes him, “‘ what is the eye worth to 
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you if I give it to you and you get your 
reward from its owner ? ” 

The manager, thinking of the two hundred 
dollars that Mr. Crook will give him, suggests, 
perhaps, thirty or forty. dollars. 

“That will do me," answers the customer, 
passing the glass eye to the departmental 
manager and receiving his money in return 
for. it. 

Mr. Crook had told the manager that he 
would be back at his hotel by ten o'clock that 
night. Soon after ten the manager arrives 
at the hotel. 

“ Mr. Crook? Oh, he left here about four 
o'clock this afternoon, sir," he is told on 
inquiry. ‘‘ No, I guess I can’t say where he 
was bound for.”’ 

While the manager is being told this, other 
men stroll in and inquire for Mr. Crook. Each 
has in his pocket or carefully clutched in his 
hand a glass eye “ that cost at least four or 
five hundred dollars,” yet is worth probably 
only three or four dollars, or less. 

Suddenly light dawns on the departmental 
manager. 

“Was anybody with Mr. Crook when he 
left this hotel ? " he asks. 

“Yes, sir. A gentleman.” 

“ What was he like ? " 
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The hotel clerk describes him. 

The departmental manager says something 
under his breath. Then, if he has a sense of 
humour, he probably laughs as he notes the 
discomfiture of the various other gentlemen 
who have come to claim two hundred dollars 
as their reward for restoring Mr. Crook’s 
valuable glass eye—after themselves each 
paying thirty or forty dollars to the “ finder " 
for giving it to them. 


A LIFE INSURANCE GHOUL 


I am told that gentlemen of the type I am 
going to describe "get away with” their 
ghoulish proposition in different parts of the 
United Kingdom, but I have personally met 
only one of them so I cannot speak for the 
others. | 

He was a bachelor—or said he was—and 
arrived in a country town in the West of 
England a year or two ago. A member of 
the local club was more or less responsible for 
his coming there—he had met him in some 
foreign watering-place and they had become 
friendly. He acted as a sort of god-father to 
the stranger, introducing him to the local 
** gentry " and getting him elected a member 
of the club. 
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Good-looking, with an easy manner and 
plenty of self-assurance, and apparently well- 
to-do, the new-comer quickly became popular. 
At the same time he managed to ferret out 
all he wanted to know about the local residents, 
which among them were well-off and which 
were not, if any were short of money, and so on. 

When some months had passed and he was 
well established and had gained the confidence 
of everybody who (from his point of view) 
mattered, he began to hint to men he hoped 
to.hoax that he had a safe and sure way of 
making money. Pressed to say more, he 
admitted rather shamefacedly that perhaps 
some of them might not at first quite like the 
idea, but after all we all had to live and all 
had to die.... 

Finally he spoke plainly. There were 
quite a lot of ladies in the town who were 
advanced in years, and what he proposed 
doing was to insure their lives—of course 
without their knowledge—with a company 
which rather specialized in that sort of insur- 
ance, and of which he was a director. These 
old ladies he would have tea with, lunch with 
and dine with sometimes, and all the while he 
would be watching them, mentally calculating 
about how many more years they might 
reasonabıy be expected to live. He said he 
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had been doing that sort of thing for years 
and that it was the most profitable form of 
safe investment he knew. That was what he 
said. 

Some of his listeners were at first rather 
shocked, but as he never spoke about this to 
any one of them unless alone with him, he had 
not much trouble in soon talking them out of 
any squeamishness they might feel in standing 
in with him in these ' deals," as he called 
them, and thereby profiting pecuniarily. 
Which was what he finally suggested their 
doing. 

When a man is harrassed by creditors he 
will often go to lengths which under more 
favourable conditions he would recoil from. 
Here was an opportunity of investing the 
small amount of capital they had left, with 
a certainty of its producing good interest in a 
short time. After all, as their friend pointed 
out, we all had to die sooner or later, and the 
fact that these old ladies were insured in 
favour of their friends would not make them 
die any the sooner. . . . 

** All the same," Mr. Crook would say when 
he saw they were almost hooked, ' you may 
like your investment to be made out in my 
name—I know how things leak out and what 
local gossip is—and of course I will give you 
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aletter of indemnity . . . so that in the event 
of my demise—yes, one must look things in 
the face—your profits will be completely 
safeguarded . . . " 

And in the end the dupe would hand his 
benefactor a substantial cheque, having sold 
most of his securities to enable him to do so. 

Of course nothing ever happened. The old 
ladies were not really insured. Or rather, one 
thing did happen. The insurance gentleman, 
the great Director, was called up to London 
unexpectedly. And there he presumably re- 
mained, for he has not since been seen in that 
sea-side town. 


CONFIDENTIAL SWEEPSTAKES 


Though honest folk are not allowed to 
organize sweepstakes, even if they undertake 
to give some of the money to charity, sweep- 
stakes set in motion by crooks continue to 
flourish. The dates of great sporting events 
like the Lincoln Handicap, the Cesarewitch, 
the Grand National, the Oaks and the Derby, 
are red-letter days in the lives of a particular 
class of confidence crook. 

The crook sets to work in this way. He 
first of all advertises in newspapers ‘‘ Money 
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easily earned . . ." “£200 a year can be 
earned pleasantly . . ." “A gentleman seeks 
a partner without capital to help him in his 
business .. .”’ etc. He gets many replies and 
then interviews all applicants whom he thinks, 
judging by what they say in their letters, may 
be likely to help him to carry out his hoax, . 
to be, in other words, his innocent cats’ paws. 

Having talked to them like a father, and 
explained that he is organizing a great sweep- 
stake on the Derby, or whatever the race may 
be; he tells them all they have to do is to 
induce as many of their friends as possible to 
buy tickets, the price of which is, almost 
always, ten shillings. They must, however, 
impress upon their friends that nothing must 
be said about this, for an obvious reason. In 
return for this canvassing the cats' paws are 
promised a weekly salary of four or five 
pounds, plus a commission of ten or fifteen 
per cent. of the ticket money they bring in. 
Then comes the snag. 

“ But as you are quite unknown to me,” 
says the crook, “ I must ask you to deposit, 
just as a matter of form—shall we say a 
hundred pounds? It will of course, be 
returned to you as soon as your engagement 
ends. As a matter of fact if you do well I 
may on the termination of your engagement 
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be able to offer you a much better job—in a 
big commercial enterprise which I am helping 
to develop.” 

On hearing this the dupes become extremely 
keen and set to work to pester all their friends 
and their friends’ friends to buy tickets. 
Their engagement is for a month only, or at 
most six weeks, and punctually every Friday 
their salary is paid, no matter what part of 
the country they may be in—Mr. Crook has 
these men working for him up and down 
England, Scotland and Wales. The secret is 
well kept, however, for the hard-working dupes 
have not forgotten his injunction that every- 
thing must be done sub rosa. 

The draw, they have been told, and have 
told all their friends, is to take place on the 
evening before the date of the race. 

And on the morning before the date of the 
race Mr. Crook packs his baggage and all the 
money he has collected, including his dupes' 
deposit money, and departs. 

What can his dupes do? Nothing. They 
cannot inform the police without incriminating 
themselves. They dare not tell their friends 
the truth, so they tell them all that they drew 
blanks. This is happening every year, and 
until would-be purchasers of sweepstake tickets 
take the trouble to satisfy themselves that 
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the sweepstake is being run by a bomna-fide 
club it will continue to happen. 


THE WOMAN WHO HAS LOST HER 
PURSE 

Generally she looks like a “ widow lady," 
or a respectable housekeeper. Always she 
is neatly and quietly dressed, usually in black. 
There is never anything in the least flashy 
about her. 

She comes up to you in the street, a side- 
street for preference, looking terribly worried, 
and asks in a pleasantly-modulated voice if 
she may speak to you for a moment. 

Then she tells you in a tone of distress that 
she has lost her purse, or had her pocket 
picked (if she does not carry a bag). She 
lives either in the suburbs, some place like 
Clapham, or Ealing, or Surbiton, or else a 
- good way out of town, Brighton, or Bristol, or 
even Cardiff or Liverpool. She does not know 
how on earth she will manage to get home as 
she has not a penny on her. 

* Would it be asking too much of a favour, 
kind sir," that is the usual formula, “if I 
asked you if you could lend me just my 'bus 
fare? " Or train fare if you look fairly 
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prosperous and as though you might spring 
ten shillings or a pound. “I will return the 
money to you the moment I get home—here 
is my address. . . ." 

If you are chivalrous or soft-hearted you 
probably fall for it—once. And of course you 
never see the woman or your money again. 

What you ought to say when thus accosted 
is : 

" I am extremely sorry I can't do what you 
ask. But there is nothing to be distressed 
about. All you need do is to go to the nearest 
police station, tell the police what has hap- 
pened, and they will either put you up for the 
night or find yoü a bed somewhere or see you 
through somehow," which is the truth. 

That gives her the surprise of herlife. She 
mumbles her thanks—being a lady—and leaves 
you. 


" ALL EARTHLY TROUBLES DEPART 
AND DISAPPEAR.” 


To place on record the almost innumerable 
get-rich-quick schemes which presumably have 
reaped profits within the last few years 
would need a volume larger than this one, 
for which reason I am confining my attention 
mainly to ramps that come under the head 
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of confidence tricks. The following attempt, 
however, to obtain money by a get-rich- 
quick method is so exceptionally ingenious 
that though hardly a confidence trick I 
think it is worth describing. 

About the middle of last year there was 
sent to me—possibly because my work is 
of a literary nature—a pamphlet issued by 
an organization calling itself The New Mind 
Training Club. It told me there were pro- 
bably occasions when I found that my mind 
would not function as I should like it to, 
that this was due to my lack of power to 
concentrate my thoughts, and that for the 
low sum of six pounds I could be made to 
overcome this difficulty and so turn out 
much better work. 

But I should not, the Principal or President 
of the club wrote, find it necessary to spend 
long hours exercising my brain or my memory, 
as some schools of memory training make 
one do. His method was to produce con- 
centration by means of an apparatus. 

Dr. (a gentleman with an 
admirable foreign name), then went on to 
tell me how to operate his apparatus—it is 
called “ the Radio-Magnetic-Biological Con- 
centrator, a device for producing mind con- 
centration,” and the “special price" of it 
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was one pound, which had to be paid in 
addition to the six pounds charged for the 
course of training. 

This apparatus the martyr to lack of mind 
concentration places on his forehead ‘ with 
the two antenne on the temples and the 
capsule containing the concentrating sub- 
stance [sic] in the centre of the forehead. 
It is advisable, however, to breathe several 
times on the capsule and to damp the temples." 

Should the effect not be wholly satisfactory, 
all the pupil has to do is to repeat again and 
again the line—“ All outside earthly troubles 
depart and disappear—I am profoundly 
calm." 

I should greatly have liked to interview 
the estimable Doctor on the subject of his 
wonderful concentrating machine, but as 
he lives in Brussels—at least he wrote from 
there—this was not possible. 


THE PRETTY GIRL IN THE CAR. 


When a pretty woman becomes a pro- 
fessional crook her ingenuity often exceeds 
that of the cleverest of her confrères. Her 
success, too, is frequently greater than theirs, 
for she possesses the irresistible something 
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called sometimes '' It " and more commonly 

“ sex-appeal.” 

That may be why the A Kate attractive 
young lady whom I will call Miss Crook 
“got away with it” again and again last 
year when she called in her smart car at the 
best. shop in various provincial towns in 
different parts of England, representing her- 
self as the niece of one of the richest of the 
local magnates. 

She was beautifully dressed, of course 
(*gowned" is I believe the right word), 
her blue eyes shone brighter than those of 
any screen star, and her manner was what 
one of her dupes described to me as “ per- 
fectly delicious." The magnate, I will call 
him Mr. Jones, a regular customer at the shop, 
was away from home, she said—the shop 
knew that already—and had told her that 
she might order what she wanted because 
she had come to spend her birthday with 
himnext week. Yes, she would be twenty-one 
next week, she laughingly told the manager 
of the frocks department. Getting quite 
old! Wasn’t it dreadful to think of ? 

Such a pleasant, unaffected young lady. 
So unlike some of the local young ladies. 
The manager, all goggled up, would have 
sold the whole shop to her and sent the 
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account in to her “ uncle ” had she asked 
him to. 

But of course she was not going to take a 
mean advantage of her dear old uncle— 
“He ts such a dear," she confided to the 
manager. He had put the limit of her 
expenditure at one hundred pounds, so she 
must not exceed that limit by a single penny. 

She chose several very becoming frocks 
with much care, some lovely silk underwear, 
a dozen pairs of real silk stockings—none of 
your synthetic stufi—and one or two other 
articles of clothing. Then she looked at 
the bill, saw it was correct, and asked the 
manager if he could send her purchases to 
her uncle’s place that afternoon with the 
bill—the house lay a mile or two outside 
the town. 

There is a fairly long drive from the en- 
trance gate up to Mr. Jones’s imposing- 
looking mansion, and while the boy from 
the shop was cycling up this drive with the 
box in a side-car, he met the young lady 
walking towards him. She seemed to be 
annoyed. 

“ Why, how late you are ! " she exclaimed. 
“I expected my things hours ago. You 
had better give me the box if it isn't 
beavy. ...." 
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In the road outside the gate the young 
lady's car stood waiting. Within a few 
minutes she was inside it with her precious 
box. And a few minutes later the car had 
disappeared. 

This hoax she carried out successfully in 
at least five towns. Whether or not she has 
since been caught I cannot say. 


LOANS ON PRIVATE DWELLING- 
HOUSES. 


Mr. Crook has a smart office, it may be in 
London, or it may be in a big provincial 
town. He advertises that, among other 
things, he is prepared to advance money 
on the full value of suitable dwelling-houses. 
More often than not he calls himself a com- 
pany, usually “ The Mutual..." something 
or other. 

Mr. Jones calls to see him and describes 
his house to him, and Mr. Crook makes a 
note of all that he is told. Yes, the place 
sounds all right, he says, and about what 
sum does Mr. Jones require? The interest 
to be paid will be only five per cent. per 
annum. References? Mr. Crook smiles. 
Oh, dear, no. No need for references. He 
implies by his manner that he knows a gentle- 
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man when he sees one, and Mr. Jones goes 
away highly gratified—and expectant. 

Next day or a day or two later Mr. Crook’s 
representative calls on Mr. Jones and is 
shown over the house. The representative 
is not enthusiastic. He says he doubts— 
it is only fair that he should tell Mr. Jones, 
he says—if Mr. Crook will agree to grant a 
loan on a property such as this is. He is 
clearly disappointed, and leaves Mr. Jones 
in a condition of depression and dejection. 

The representative was right. Mr. Crook 
writes expressing his regret that his representa-- 
tive’s report on Mr. Jones’s house was not 
satisfactory, and that therefore he further: 
regrets that he cannot grant the loan. 

Enclosed with the letter is a bill for several 
pounds—the amount of the “ survey fee." 


BRITISH BONUS BONDS. 


This cleverly thought out confidence trick 
almost evades the law—but not quite.. Many 
thousands of persons were beguiled by it 
into parting with the insignificant sum of 
three shillings. But as three shillings many 
times multiplied soon runs into hundreds of 
pounds the astute operator found his scheme 

I 
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profitable until his activities were put a 
stop to. 

The three shillings was paid for four “ bonus 
bonds" each worth three shillings. These 
bonds the purchaser was asked to sell to 
four of his friends at three shillings each. 
Those four friends then each received four 
bonds which they in turn were each to sell 
to four friends—and so the snowball went on, 
or was intended to goon. The scheme might 
suitably have been called the Four Friends 
Bonus Bonds. Each set of four bonds was 
of a different colour, and when all the colours 
had been exhausted the purchaser of the 
original four bonds would, he was told, 
receive a cheque for £150. 

A friend of mine who is a mathematician 
made a calculation which resulted in his 
showing that the original bond-holder would 
not get his cheque for £150 until the snowball 
had succeeded in disposing of 21,844 bonds 
at three shillings each. 


THE MAN WITH THE SPECIMEN 
VOLUME. 


All sorts of people have been victimized 
by this gentleman. 
A man of good address calls at your house, 
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or at your office, or on the head-master of a 
school, or on your wife while you are out, 
with a book—it may be an encyclopedia, 
or a book of natural history, or a volume of 
works of the poets, or a single volume of 
some famous novelist's stories. He says it 
is a specimen volume, talks glibly and in- 
telligently about the works of the author, 
and ends by saying that if you like to order 
the set now you will have less to pay than 
you would if you waited until the set was 
on the market. 

If he talks you over you give him your 
cheque for the full amount—anything from 
£5 to £20—or perhaps for only one-half of 
the amount if he consents to accept that, 
and he writes you a receipt on a form with 
the publishers’ name and address printed on 
it (these forms he has himself had printed 
and the publishers know nothing about 
them). 

Then he departs, taking the specimen 
volume with him to show to his next potential 
victim. For of course the books never arrive, 
and if you inquire at your bank you will 
find that your cheque was cashed there 
probably less than an hour after the man 
left you. For always this crook asks you 
to make it an open cheque in order, as he says, 
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that he may be able to deduct his commission 
from it before paying his firm. 


" SPARE TIME EMPLOYMENT " 
CROOKS 


Advertisements offering spare time employ- 
ment, also ' mutual investment " schemes, 
may or may not have been inserted by honest 
folk. The difficulty lies in separating the 
sound propositions from the unsound, for 
which reason it is unwise to part with a single 
shilling—should the advertiser ask applicants 
to do so—until the proposition has been 
carefully looked into and the advertiser inter- 
viewed in person if possible. Often it will be 
found that his letters come from an accommo- 
dation address, where he calls for replies or 
sends for them. When that is the case he is 
probably a “ wrong 'un." 

It would be difficult to discover exactly 
how many crooked schemes purporting to 
enable hard-up men and women to supplement 
their earnings by spare time employment are 
launched every year, but the number is 
considerable. They all savour of the confi- 
dence trick, and a single example will be 
enough to give. This one was advertised not 
jong ago. 
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Persons answering the advertisement were 
asked to send two shillings. In return they 
received a number of recipes for making toilet 
preparations. These preparations they were 
to concoct in their own homes and then sell 
to their friends. Or, if they preferred to do 
so, they could buy from the advertiser the 
toilet preparations made up and sell to their 
friends at a profit. Incidentally the recipes 
sent were quite out of date and no woman with 
an ounce of intelligence would have been so 
foolish as to use the stuff. 


“ WANTED — DISTRICT REPRESENTA- 
LEVEES: 


“ Wanted—District Representatives. Must 
be active, energetic, tactful. Good salaries 
and commission for the right men.” 

What could sound more straightforward ? 
Yet the advertiser was nothing more than a 
rascal. 

He established confidence by telling the 
applicants he selected that he would coach 
them in what they must say to the people 
on whom they would have to call, and that 
he would pay their railway or omnibus fares. 
The people they would have to approach, he 
said, were private traders in need of additional] 
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capital for their businesses. It would be 
necessary for the district representatives to 
deal with them very tactfully and make them 
clearly understand that only five per cent. 
interest would be charged on the loans, and 
that they, the district representatives, were 
working not for a private individual but for 
a Company with practically unlimited capital. 
The district representatives themselves would 
be paid their salary quarterly “ provided 
their work had given satisfaction," and they 
would be paid in addition commission '' on 
business transacted.” 

Fired with enthusiasm, the young men got 
to work. The advertisements to the effect 
that a semi-philanthropic company was pre- 
pared to advance, without delay, capital to 
“reputable traders" in need of it brought 
many replies, and in answer to these replies 
the young men called to see the applicants in 
person. Generally within a week each appli- 
cant was told that the Company was prepared 
o make the advance, but that 1t considered 
that before doing so the applicant's business 
ought, in the trader's own interest, to be 
turned into a company. 

On the trader's consenting to do this, he 
was told that the fees for turning his business 
jnto a company were payable in advance. 
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They were paid at once. 

Within two months no less than thirty-two 
traders paid these fees to the semi-philan- 
thropic gentleman, who then disappeared 
leaving the businesses just as they were and 
the district representatives, whose railway and 
omnibus fares he had so generously paid, 
without any salary or commissions. 

Since this happened, in a town in the 
midlands, an individual who apparently is 
the same semi-philanthropic gentleman has 
“ worked " the same confidence trick in three 
other towns in different parts of England. 
So far as I am aware he has not yet been 
arrested. 


THE “ TALKIE " CONFIDENCE MAN 


Apparently any plausible rascal with a 
raucous American accent, a big cigar, big 
talk, big ideas that are all bluff, and what may 
be termed big personality, can “ get away 
with it " in Wardour Street if he is known to 
come (or is supposed to have come) from 
Hollywood. He did well in the days of the 
silent movies. The talkies are giving him 
even greater scope. 

He makes a big hotel his headquarters—to 
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picture him in a boarding house, where he 
ought to be if the amount of a bank balance 
is any criterion of a man’s solvency—would be 
impossible. He arranges for his arrival to be 
heralded by the Press with a blare of trumpets, 
and when enough interview articles about 
him with big headlines have appeared he 
descends upon Wardour Street and is 
‘there received with great deference by 
film company directors who know as much 
about the technical and the business side 
of the film industry as they do about canning 
sardines. 

The first thing he tells them is that he 
guesses that everything they are doing is all 
wrong and that he is going to show them how 
it ought to be done. With him he has brought 
his assistants, every one of them an expert 
(he says), and in a short time he has everybody 
running about and doing his bidding, while 
he himself has almost a free hand to draw 
. as much money (shareholders’ money) as he 
wants. And the amount he wants is always 
as much as he can get. 

Time goes on. We read that his great 
super-picture is in course of preparation. and 
rehearsal. Time goes on. The picture is 
still being made. It goes on being made. 
If a director of the Company that has put up 
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the money ventures to become inquisitive 
and to ask how soon it is likely to be com- 
pleted he is promptly put in his place. Mr. 
American Crook is bossing this show and not 
the directors of the Company, he is given to 
understand. They don’t count and are no 
more worthy of consideration than the 
ridiculous shareholders are. 

At last the picture is ready. The wonderful 
fact is announced in all the newspapers. 
There comes a fresh blast of Press agents' 
trumpets. Mr. American Crook is interviewed 
on his marvellous achievement. The picture, 
he declares, is the biggest thing he has ever 
done (which is true, as it is the only thing of 
the sort that he ever has done). 

Then we see it at a trade show. 

The trade gentlemen look rather glum as 
they come out after the show. The directors 
of the Company that financed it deem it 
prudent to say nothing. Finally the picture 
is released for public consumption. 

But what the public and the Press critics 
say or think about it is immaterial to the 
Great Producer, for by that time he 
and his expert assistants are half-way 
across the Atlantic with pockets richly 
lined with the money he has extracted from 
his dupes. 
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“ SQUEEZING THE ADMIRAL " 


In large provincial towns in different parts 
of the country tobacconists in a small way of 
business are repeatedly being hoaxed by the 
following confidence trick played always, it 
is reasonable to suppose, by the same rogue. 
Why it is called “squeezing the admiral” 
I have no idea. 

Mr. Crook, while making a few purchases 
in a tobacconist’s shop, gets into friendly 
conversation with the tobacconist. He may 
come in two or three times during the course 
of a week, and each time he and the tobacconist 
engage in friendly chat. 

“ I have a friend in this business of yours,” 
Mr. Crook says one day casually. “ But he 
has not been fortunate as you apparently are. 
In fact he has had the rottenest of luck, one 
way and another, and now he has decided to 
sell his stock and close down. He is an old 
friend of mine and I have done my best to 
help him from first to last, but some men are 
born unlucky. .. ." 

“ Oh,” says the tobacconist, “ and where- 
abouts is he ? ” 

Mr. Crook mentions the street. 

“ And you say he is going to sell his stock ? 
What is it like ? " 
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“ He has always prided himself on stocking 
nothing but the best, which may be one 
reason why he has not prospered. There are 
always smokers who prefer anything that is 
cheap.” 

“When is the stock to be sold ? ” asks the 
tobacconist, growing interested. 

"l can't say. He does not yet know 
himself. Why?" 

** Well, sir, it might be worth my while to 
buy some of it—if, as you say, it is all the best 
and will probably go cheap. Could you give 
me a card of introduction to him? It might 
help." 

“ Why, certainly," replies Mr. Crook. “ And 
now I come to think of it, I daresay I could 
. buy the stuff for you for less than you would 
have to pay. I mean I could talk to my 
friend about you before he decides on a sale 
by auction. Auctioneers’ commissions are so 
high." 

“That is extremely kind of you, sir," says 
the tobacconist, “and I am most grateful. 
When could I see some of the stock ? ” 

“ Any time. You had better come along 
with me one day.” 

Some days later the crook and his tobaccon- 
ist friend arrive in the street where the shop 
is that is going to close down. 
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“ You had better wait for me in there," the 
crook says, indicating an hotel near by, or 
some conveniently-situated public house. 
“ I'll go across to my friend—I have told him 
all about you—and bring you some samples." 

Presently he returns with a box or two of 
excellent cigars, some packets of expensive 
tobacco, cigarettes and so forth. He tells the 
dupe how many cigars and cigarettes and 
how much tobacco his friend has decided to 
dispose of—practically his whole stock pro- 
vided he is paid on the nail for the lot. The 
sum he asks is absurdly low, and the dupe 
expresses his delight. 

“ Perhaps I ought to tell you," Mr. Crook 
goes on, "that my friend is allowing me a 
commission in return for the introduction— 
he insists that that is only fair as he will not 
have any auctioneer’s fees to pay. He has 
just gone to catch a train, or I would have 
brought him here now." 

In great spirits the dupe tells Mr. Crook 
that if he will come back with him he will 
write the cheque and give it to him at once 
to hand to his friend. 

“ My friend said you had better make the 
cheque payable to me," Mr. Crook says 
carelessly. “ I expect he doesn’t want to pay 
itinto his bank; Iknow he is overdrawn.” 
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When next day, or the day after, the dupe 
gets into touch with the tobacconist whose 
stock he has bought, the latter is at first 
indignant, then, as the dupe explains what 
has happened, mystified. For not only is the 
“ bankrupt " tobacconist perfectly solvent ; 
he neither had nor has any intention of selling 
any of his stock, and says he has never heard 
of Mr. Crook. He remembers, however, that 
on the day named a man came in and bought 
some boxes of.his best cigars and some good 
tobacco and cigarettes. 


WANTED—MINERS AND LUMBERMEN 


A crook who has not yet, I believe, been 
- caught, advertises from time to time, always 
in local journals published in English and 
Welsh mining districts, that a limited number 
of miners and lumbermen are wanted at once 
for work in a mine in some far-distant country, 
usually China. 

Applicants who apply personally, or by 
letter, are each given a printed questionnaire 
to fill up, and told that they must each deposit 
one pound “as a bona-fide guarantee," while 
inquiries are being made about them. In the 
event of their not being selected the pound 
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will be returned. The wages they will be 
paid, if engaged, will be from forty to fifty 
pounds a month, plus a bonus. ! 
Days go by. More days. Then the bubble 
bursts. | | 
* Mr. Crook left here days ago," they are 
told on inquiry at his office. | 


" SUGAR ESTATES, LTD.” 


Speculation in sugar seems to have a 
peculiar fascination for investors of the sucker 
type. Four or five sugar speculation ramps 
have proved so brilliantly successful within the 
past two years that some feeble wit has 
called the victims “ sugar suckers.” 

First, the Something - or - Other Sugar 
Estates, Ltd., is advertised, the prospectus 
setting forth its marvellous possibilities and 
prospects. “ A planter many years resident "' 
in the country where the estates are, “ has 
just returned to England and cannot speak 
too highly . . ." and so on. There is a 
meeting of directors, soon afterwards a meet- 
ing of shareholders; specimens of sugar- 
cane grown on these wonderful estates are 
passed round for inspection; the directors 
congratulate the shareholders, and the share- 
holders congratulate the directors, and every. 
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body is more than satisfied. They feel that 
soon they will all be very rich. 

Then something happens. There has been 
a terrific storm—torrential rain—a maggot 
or something has got into the cane and is 
causing havoc—there has been a native rising 
—native labour has become difficult to get, 
and higher wages must be paid—something, 
anything will serve as an excuse for the 
failure of the crop and in consequence the 
non-payment of dividends. 

Finally the chairman or the president or 
whoever is directly responsible for the safety 
of the shareholders’ money is reported missing. 
There is a great outcry. The outcry grows 
louder when the truth becomes known—there 
never were any sugar plantations on those 
precious estates; the estates are waste land, 
surrounded by jungle. 

The individual who engineers this periodical 
sugar ramp is believed to be the man who 
not infrequently turns his attention to the 
amazing possibilities of certain mythical 
. orange groves in South Africa. Yet if a new 

. Something-or-Other Estates, Ltd., were to 
be floated to-morrow, the sugar-suckers would 
again rush to pour their money into it. Gold 
and silver and copper mines attract them 
far less. | 
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THE WRONG INVOICE FRAUD 


This mean trick is practised less now than 
a year or two ago, for even provincial magis- 
trates have come to hear about it. 

A shady firm of wholesalers dealing in, 
let us say, woollen goods, receive from a 
retailer an order by telephone for goods to 
the value of, say, twenty pounds. 

In due course the goods arrive, and with 
them goods which have not been ordered, the 
whole consignment being invoiced at perhaps 
twenty-five or thirty pounds. 

At once the error is pointed out to the 
wholesale firm. 

They reply—generally rather insolently— 
that the goods were ordered, that the delivery 
was correct, and that therefore the whole 
consignment must be paid for. 

If the retailer protests, or refuses to pay, 
he promptly receives a county court summons. 

This trick can, of course, be guarded against 
by always ordering or confirming in writing. 


HIS LORDSHIP AND HIS CAR 


It was said that the War would kill class 
snobbery and turn us all into democrats. 
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Yet snobbery was never more rampant than 
it is now—the newspapers know that or they 
would not, day after day, print articles signed 
by peers and peeresses, honourables and 
baronets. They know that the general public 
would be less interested were those screeds 
signed by plain Tom Robinson or Jack Brown. 

The crooks, too, know that it “ pays" to 
have a title, and make good use of their know- 
ledge. Hotel managers are, as a class, per- 
haps more impressed by titles than most 
people, and so when the manager of the 
Grand Hotel at Somewhere-on-Sea gets a 
long-distance telephone message to the effect 
that Lord Somebody-or-Other and his wife 
and family want the best suite of rooms he 
has available, he is so thrilled that it never 
occurs to him to look up his patron in some 
book of reference to find out who he is. 

In due course his lordship and family, 
with maid and the children’s nurse, arrive in 
a large limousine, and are personally con- 
ducted to their suite by the manager. His 
lordship orders the best of everything, says 
he is going to stay a month, talks affably to 
the manager (who may be also the proprietor) 
and his wife, and makes an excellent im- 
pression all round. 

They go out in their car for picnics, some 
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of them a long way off, and one of these pic- 
nics takes place when they have been in the 
hotel a little over three weeks. ‘As usual, 
her ladyship’s maid goes with them to see to 
everything, and the nurse to look after the 
children. His lordship’s valet is also his 
chauffeur. 

They said they hoped to be back by ten 
o'clock, but by midnight they have not re- 
turned. The manager grows anxious, fearing 
they may have met with an accident. Morn- 
ing comes, and still they are not back. 

Nor do they come back. The luggage they 
have left behind is found to contain nothing 
of value. Later it becomes known that the 
big limousine was a hired car—hired in a town 
fifty or a hundred miles away, for a month. 
It has been returned to the garage but not 
paid for. The garage management, dazzled 
(like the hotel manager) by the title, had not 
asked for a deposit, and the cheque for the 
full amount, paid by “ His Lordship " when 
he returned the car, has come back marked 
“ No account.” 

This confidence trick, with variations, has 
been played in different sea-side towns every 
year for the past four or five years, and 
always the crook has posed as a peer—with 
or without belongings—or as an honourable, 
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or as a baronet. And lest suspicion should 
be aroused (an unlikely possibility) he has 
invariably assumed the name and title of 
some member of the nobility about his own 
age and whom he has known to be abroad at 
the time. 


“MY FRIEND THE PHOTOGRAPHER " 


Whilst staying in a well-patronized boarding 
house or private hotel, Mr. Crook happens to 
show to some of his fellow visitors a fine en- 
largement of a portrait of his poor son who was 
killed in the War, and the original portrait 
from which it was enlarged. He talks a lot 
about his poor son, and everybody feels sym- 
pathy. Incidentally he mentions that the 
man who made the enlargement is a friend of 
his, and that he charges only a guinea for 
making these large portraits. 

Naturally the visitors are interested, and 
one or two of them say they have portraits 
of themselves or of friends or relatives which 
they would like to have enlarged. Does 
Mr. Crook think that his friend would enlarge 
them for him ? 

Mr. Crook is sure that his friend would be 
only too glad to. In fact he knows that his 
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friend allows a reduction in price if several 
enlargements are ordered at the same time. 
He will write to his friend and find out 
exactly what his charges are. 

His friend has replied. He charges half 
price—only half-a-guinea for each enlarge- 
ment, if not less than a dozen enlargements 
are ordered. 

Of course, more of the visitors say at once 
that they would like to have enlargements 
at that price, and Mr. Crook tells them that 
if they will give him all the photographs and 
the money he will send his friend a cheque 
next day. / 

This they do. Mr. Crook then departs. 
The enlargements. never arrive, and as Mr. 
Crook has left neither his own address nor 
that of his photographer friend, nothing can 
be done. 


THE MUSHROOM FARM HOAX. 


Mr. Crook advertises for “ active young 
men, no experience needed, weekly salary 
four to five guineas, small premium. This 
is a horticultural enterprise showing increasing 
profits. ... Reply Box . . .” or something 
to that effect. 
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He replies to applicants on the headed 
stationery of a good hotel, where, naturally, 
they suppose that he is staying. He makes 
an appointment for each applicant to meet 
him in the hotel smoking-room—of course 
one at a time. 

There he tells them that he has a big 
financial interest in a mushroom farm thirty 

or forty miles out of London. Last year it 

paid a dividend of twenty-five or thirty 
per cent., though that was a bad season. 
This year it ought to pay—“ in fact is bound 
to pay "—not less than fifty per cent. All 
they will have to do, if he decides to engage 
them, will be to superintend the men working 
on the estate, which is about to be consider- 
ably enlarged. The salary that each will 
receive will be four guineas a week; in a 
year's time, if they give satisfaction, he will 
pay them five guineas a week. And the 
sum he is going to ask them to deposit, 
two hundred pounds each, will be invested 
in the Company and yield interest; though 
of course they will be at liberty to withdraw 
it at any time should they wish to do so—he 
smiles at the idea that any of them might 
ever wish to withdraw their capital from 
so profitable an undertaking. | 

He has talked so plausibly that many 
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of the applicants invest the sum he has asked 
for, after hearing from him that he has 
decided to include them among the six or 
eight men who seem to him most suitable. 
He sends them a receipt for the money, and 
says that if they will come to his hotel on a 
date and at a time which he names, he will 
have the share certificates ready for them. 
And he wil have his car waiting and will 
drive them out to the estate and show them 
over it and explain their duties to them. 

At the hour on the day appointed several 
dozen men arrive at the hotel. As they 
do not see Mr. Crook they inquire for him. 

“ Mr. Crook ? " says the clerk in the inquiry 
office. ''I don’t think we have a gentleman 
of that name staying here, but I will find out 
for certain." 

He returns to say that the name is un- 
known. : 

Whereupon the dupes, realising what has 
happened, probably give vent to their feelings 
in language that is unprintable. 


CONFIDENTIAL TURF TIPSTERS 


Wherea s most confidence crooks are for 
ever thin king out new ways of fleecing the 
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public, turf tipsters appear to lack enterprise 
or imagination in this respect. Year after 
year they practice their old tricks, which, 
however, they continue to find profitable. 
Probably because, as I have said already, 
there is ever a fresh crop of saps growing up 
for them to batten upon. 

With the opening of the racing season 
young men and women known to be fond of 
backing horses receive circulars from total 
strangers anxious to help them to back 
winners. The plan these strangers usually 
suggest is that the '' client " should pay them 
a sum down in return for telegrams that 
will be sent several times a week with the 
names of “certainties.” Or, if the client 
prefers, he can be sent “‘ certainties " and 
“highly probables " by post, or by telegram, 
on the understanding that, in the event of 
the animals winning, the backer will pay 
the sender a portion of his winnings. 

The tipster accounts for his ability to get 
special inside information by saying that he 
has a friend who is employed in a racing 
stable, or who is on terms of intimacy with 
one or two jockeys, or even with a trainer 
or two ! 

The tipster, of course, is out to win every 
time—though his clients emphatically are 
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not. All he does, if he has enough clients, 
is to send a different horse to each. One of 
them is bound to win.... 

. know a youth who last year was given 
five winners in succession by a tipster and 
went about telling everybody that the man 
was “a perfect marvel." He was not a 
marvel at all. He had sent those winners 
to that youth merely by chance. 

This method of giving winners is adopted 
by some newsagents. The agent has a lot of 
regular customers. They come into his shop 
at different times to buy their morning 
papers. He knows which of them knows 
which, that is he knows that A, B, C and D 
are friends, that H, I, J, K and L are friends, 
and so on. 

So he takes one of the first group aside 
and whispers into his ear that Nunquam 
Dormio is “ a cert." for the three o'clock race, 
and this man tells his friends. Then he 
gets hold of one of the second group and 
tells them that Hot Pot is bound to win the 
three o'clock race, and the same thing hap- 
pens. And so with the third group and with 
other little cliques of friends or acquaint- 
ances. 

“ And you'll remember me if it wins," 
he always adds. 
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Thus almost every day several of his cus- 
tomers have reason to “remember him," 
and he does quite well out of them. 

I have a friend, a flapper, who backs horses 
regularly and wins quite often. I asked 
her once if she had any system, or how she 
managed to be so successful. 

"I have no system," she said, "and I 
know nothing whatever about horses. But 
I have one fixed rule. J never back a horse 
that is not owned by a Jew." 

And if you will take the trouble to look 
up the names of the most successful winning 
owners during the past year or two you will 
see that there is method in that flapper’s 
madness. 


“HELPERS OF THE POOR” 


This is a peculiarly contemptible form of 
confidence “ crookery," and one which usually 
the law cannot touch. 

Mr. Jones meets with an accident and is 
taken to hospital—he has been knocked down 
by a car, or a shop sign has fallen on him, or 
he has slipped up on a door-step owing to the 
step being defective, something of that sort. 

As soon as he is discharged from the hospital, 
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sometimes before he has been discharged, he 
is visited by an unctuous person who says 
he represents a firm of lawyers who act for 
some Society or other that helps the poor. 
From what he has been able to gather, he says, 
the person directly or indirectly to blame for 
Mr. Jones's accident is liable for damages. 
The firm of lawyers which he represents would 
like to put in a claim on Mr. Jones's behalf, 
and to fight the case should the defendant 
refuse to pay. 

Naturally Mr. Jones feels grateful for this 
solicitude on his behalf and says he will be 
only too glad if the lawyers will do what their 
representative has suggested. 

If the man approached pays the claim 
without demur, the lawyers deduct ten or 
more per cent. of the sum and in addition 
send Mr. Jones their bill of costs. If the case 
comes into Court and the defendant wins it, 
Mr. Jones receives—what he never for an 
instant expected to receive, às he had 
supposed that the Society was fighting 
the case on his behalf—the lawyers’ bill of 
costs. 

The “ Society ”’ of course is non-existent. | 
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THE CROOK IN THE FURNISHED 
HOUSE 


What I am about to describe happens year 
after year in different parts of England. Yet 
people go on letting their furnished houses to 
practically any stranger who may come along, 
so when they get “had” one can feel but 
scant sympathy. 

Mr. Jones, who is well known and respected 
in his neighbourhood, having decided to go 
abroad for some months, lets his house 
furnished. 

The tenant has given references, and the 
replies received from the references have been 
satisfactory—note, they all live in distant 
parts of the country. The first instalment of 
rent is paid by the incoming tenant, and the 
owner goes away quite satisfied. 

When he returns, after the tenant’s depar- 
ture, he finds that the tenant has left owing 
money to everybody in the neighbourhood— 
butcher, baker, jeweller . . . nobody has been 
paid. In addition there is an accumulation 
of bills from London tradesmen for goods 
said to have been supplied to Mr. Jones 
himself. Probably there is also a bill for car 
hire. 

Mr. Jones places the matter in the hands 
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of the police, but they can do nothing. Later 
inquiries show that the replies to the references 
furnished by the tenant came from accommo- 
dation addresses. Even the reply supposed 
to have come from the tenant’s bank was a 
fake. The bank whose name he gave has no 
branch in the town where the letter came 
from. The crook had the effrontery to give 
an accommodation address as the bank’s 
address, and a fictitious name as the name of 
its manager ! 


A THEATRICAL CONFIDENCE TRICK 


Though I will not go so far as to endorse 
the old saying, “ Never trust a theatrical 
manager,’ I would earnestly warn every 
reader of these lines never to have anything 
to do with any financial enterprise connected 
with theatres or to do with the theatrical 
business without first of all making very 
careful enquiries indeed. 

Here is one of the many ramps that have 
been practised successfully within the past 
few years, f: 

The advertisement was to the effect that 
girls were wanted at once for walking-on 
parts in a theatrical production in course of 
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preparation. Experience was unnecessary, 
but good looks would be “an advantage." 
The wages offered were three pounds a 
week. 

Applicants—there were scores of them— 
received a reply on good writing paper with 
an embossed flamboyant heading beneath which 
was the title of the play said to be in prepara- 
tion. Down one margin of the paper was 
printed a list of plays, leading the recipient 
of the letter to infer that those plays had all 
been produced by the individual writing to 
her. 


“ I have considered your letter, for which I 
am obliged," ran the reply, ' and I have decided 
to include you among the dozen young ladies 
whom I have selected to fill my walking-on 
parts. Please send size of shoe, bust, hips and 
calf-measurements, and £4 to pay for your 
outfit. It is the rule in this profession, as you 
no doubt know, that artists pay for their 
frocks, stockings, shoes, etc.’ 


Many sent the money, only to discover 
later that the letters on embossed stationery 
had been written in a small room rented by 
the week and abandoned—with two weeks’ 
rent owing. 
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“SAMPLES ON APPRO.” 


Small traders are more likely than other 
people to be victimized by confidence crooks, 
because they dare not risk losing business and 
letting a rival get it; but occasionally whole- 
salers too are hoaxed by these pests. Last 
autumn the following trick was played success- 
fully in five different English counties, also in 
Scotland. 

A number of wholesale traders received a 
well-written letter purporting to come from a 
big retailer in a distant town, saying that he 
wanted at once a number of samples (a list of 
articles required was enclosed) and would the 
wholesale firm send them without delay by 
passenger train. They had a customer wait- 
ing to look at them—coats and skirts, silk 
underwear, stockings, etc., etc. 

The samples were sent as requested. Then, 
as nothing further was heard from the retailer, 
the wholesale firm made inquiries, to find 
that the “retail firm" was a single 
individual whose “ premises ” (in this case) 
were a room at the back of a tobacconist’s 
shop. In this room the wholesale firm’s 
samples were found piled up ready for 
removal—to be sold in a street market near 
Soho. 
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“BY APPOINTMENT ONLY ” 


Accommodation addresses, where a penny 
is charged for each letter received addressed 
to the client, would seem to be made use of 
almost wholly by crooks, adventurers and 
other “‘ gentlemen of fortune." The perpetra- 
tor of the following confidence trick is believed 
to have obtained money by false pretences in 
this way from well over one hundred victims 
in different parts of the country. 

He advertised that he required several 
expert ledger clerks. The clerks who answered 
the advertisement received a reply from 
(apparently) an employment agency. With 
the reply was a form to be filled up—particu- 
lars were asked for as to their previous 
experience and so forth. They were told not 
to call unless rung up and an appointment 
made. There would be no booking fee, but 
if they secured a post through the medium of 
the agency the agency would charge them a 
fee of thirty shillings, plus one pound payable 
out of their first week’s salary. 

. What happened then to one of these clerks 
happened to them all. In a few days he 
received a letter from the employment agency 
instructing him to call to see the manager of 
Messrs. So-and-So and So-and-So, Limited, 
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and mentioning the address. The clerk found 
the manager in a small room in a rather 
shabby district, who after putting a few 
questions to him definitely engaged him at a 
salary of four pounds a week. 

Next day the clerk got a letter from the 
employment agency asking him to forward 
the thirty shillings, as they understood from 
Messrs. So-and-So and So-and-So that he had 
got the job. By return of post the clerk sent 
the money. 

On the day he was to begin work he pre- 
sented himself at the manager’s office in the 
shabby district, as the manager had told him 
to do. There, to his surprise, he found 
between thirty and forty other clerks, who 
told him that they too had been engaged. 
But the office was locked and there was no 
sign of the manager. 

It was afterwards discovered that the 
“employment bureau " did not exist. The 
letters in reply to the advertisement for 
ledger clerks, telling the applicants not to call, 
came from an accommodation address. It 
was further discovered that the writer of 
those letters was the individual posing as the 
manager of Messrs. So-and-So and So-and-So 
(a firm which also did not exist), on whom 
each of the clerks had called by, appointment. 
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Thus the crook had decamped with between 
forty-five and sixty pounds easily “ earned." 


THE COAL-HOLE “ ACCIDENT " 


This trick has been played so often that it 
now proves less profitable ; except in small 
provincial towns the police are up to the 
dodge. Yet it still claims some victims. 

Mr. Crook, walking along a side-street, 
notices that nobody is near, and at once kicks 
out the cover of a coal-hole. A moment later 
he is struggling on the pavement with one 
leg down the hole, groaning loudly. 

People soon come to his assistance, and 
eventually he is helped home. Generally 
some good Samaritan puts him into a taxi 
and sends him home in it after paying the 
driver in advance. 

Next day, or a day or two later, the person 
responsible (sic) for having left the coal-hole 
uncovered is called upon by the man's wife. 
She is in great distress, often in tears. She 
points out that her husband was not insured 
- against accidents, and that this accident will 
keep him out of work for some weeks. His 
leg is very badly sprained . . . 

As a rule the ruse results in money being 

L 
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paid to the woman. If the victim protests 
and refuses to pay anything, he soon receives 
a lawyer's threatening letter—the “lawyer ”’ 
probably is not a lawyer at all, but a con- 
federate of the crook’s, Or he may be one 
of those gutter lawyers who will stoop to any 
dirty trick to get a few pounds. 

Occasionally the trick is varied. The 
woman meets with the ''accident," and 
an irate husband calls to see the person '' to 
blame " for leaving the coal-hole uncovered. 


“PLANT A. TREE. FOR BABY 3 


I believe that one of the reasons why a dear 
old lady from whom I had expectations cut 
me out of her will was because I refused to 
agree with her that the following was “a 
beautiful idea.” 

The beautiful idea was set forth in a circu- 
lar letter, which she received by post, and 
from that letter I will quote extracts. It 
came from an address in the country. 


PLANT A TREE FOR BABY. 


DEAR MADAM, 

What more delightful remembrance of the 
birth of a child than the planting of a fruit 
tree ? 
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Every father and mother looks upon the 
new-born babe and wonders and wonders and 
hopes and prays that the little one will grow 
up strong and well, and will be a source of 
sweetness and comfort and blessing in the many 
years of the future... . . 

What a joy to a boy or girl to come down 
I iue. to see and to gather fruit from the 

. laden boughs of the tree that was planted in 
grateful thankfulness for the.touch of baby 
fingers ! 

And if, perchance, the baby should be 
garnered into the garden of God, what a sweet 
memory of its coming. . .. 

A young apple, a plum or a pear tree, will be 
planted in memory of a baby born, or of a 
friend beloved, in this new orchard. . . . A 
label will be attached to it with the memorial 
name inscribed ... and at any time a 
welcome will be given for the tree to be visited 
by the donor, or a sample of the fruit will be 
Sent on fequest. h. ar 


Then comes the cost of these touching 
tokens. 


£5 for a good tree that will come into bearing 
at once, with a railing round it, and rustic 
seat under it, label, stake and photograph. 

£1 for a good tree, with label, stake and 
photograph. 

ros. for a small tree, with label and stake 
only. 
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The writer of that letter has since had 
several imitators, one or two of whom state 
that they have set aside some acres of their 
private land for “ commemorative trees” 
to be planted thereon (at considerable profit 
to themselves). This being so, I can see 
no reason why the owners of woods which 
were depleted of timber during the "War 
should not replant those covers entirely with 
“trees for babies" instead of themselves 
spending large sums on planting timber, as 
many are still doing, to replace their trees 
cut down for shipment to the War areas. 


"WHY NOT SELL YOUR BODY?" 


That rather startling question headed an 
advertisement which appeared in a number 
of provincial journals not long ago and has 
since appeared at intervals, from which one 
must presume that the advertiser—or adver- 
tisers—receive replies which lead to business. 

On my applying for particulars I got a 
letter the contents of which might have made 
a nervous woman, or even a squeamish man, 
shudder. The letter explained that “as the 
law in England stands to-day students of | 
medicine" (which sounds so much better . 
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than “ medical students ") find it extremely 
difficult to obtain human bodies for purposes 
of dissection, and that consequently the— 
if I may put it brutally—value of corpses 
has risen considerably and promises to rise 
several points higher. 

If, therefore, the letter went on, I had no 
conscientious or other objection to my remains 
being handed over for dissection, I could, by 
signing a paper which the advertiser would 
send me, ensure this being done, and a sum 
of money would at once be paid to me “in 
consideration thereof.” 

I felt quite cheerful after reading this. 
But I suspected a snag—and there was one. 
Before the pre-mortem transfer could be 
effected I must agree to insure my life with a 
life assurance company, the name of which 
was given. And not until after that insur- 
ance had been completed and the first premium 
paid should I be notified of the sum at which 
the corpse-broker would assess my remains. 

That damped my ardour. I felt it would 
be too painful for my kinsfolk and acquain- 
tance and the “relict of the aforesaid " to be 
apprised after my demise that my body was 
` worth only a few paltry pounds— possibly not 
so much. Still, there must be persons “ tem- 
porarily embarrassed," as the moneylenders 
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say, who thus sign away their mortal remains, 
or the advertisements would have ceased 
appearing. 


TOMBSTONE RENOVATORS 


This is a branch of the confidence. trick 
business which proves profitable in a small 
way. Always there are two men in partner- 
ship. 

Having, by examining the tombstones in 
the local cemetery, ascertained who among 
the well-to-do residents in the neighbourhood 
have lost relatives, and noted which among 
the tombstones need cleaning, the partners 
call at the houses of the survivors and, saying 
that they are ex-Service men out of a job, 
ask if they may be allowed to renovate the 
headstones, etc. 

Asked what their charge would be—for 
their request is rarely refused—they say they 
prefer to leave that to “the lady "—they 
approach mostly the female members of the 
family. She may suggest five shillings, or 
ten, or even a pound or more. If she insists 
on their quoting a figure they will reply that 
the renovation can be done for five shillings ; 
which means usually that they will be offered 
at least seven-and-six. 
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“ I suppose you want the money now," the 
lady says, noting their needy appearance. 

“That is just as you like, mum," is the 
prompt reply. If she takes them at their 
word and asks them to call for the money 
when they have completed the job, they 
thank her politely and go away, and she never 
sees them again—and the tomb remains un- 
renovated. And if she pays them they go 
away and she never sees them again—and 
the tomb remains un-renovated. 

A simple little trick of confidence needing 
no intelligence and almost devoid of risk. 


EHE. OLD. SCHOOL. ERIEND " 


It is a curious fact that these “old school 
friends " never call to see you. They always 
write, even if they, too, live in London. 


My DEAR ; 

I wonder if you remember me in the old days 
at ? ]f you do you no doubt recollect 
that we were both in the same form. . 

Well, old man, why I am writing to you now 
is this. I have lately had terribly hard luck 
one way and another. . . 

So if you could possibly do what I ask I shall 
feel eternally grateful and the money shall be 
returned to you without fail. . . 

Yours ever, 
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Some of these “‘ old school friends " appar- 
ently take the trouble to look up old records 
of the school one was at in order to be able to 
give names of other boys who were there at 
the time, and to: mention incidents which 
occurred in the school. Occasionally they 
adopt the name of some boy who actually 
was there, but there is risk attaching to that, 
as the man they apply to for money may 
lately have met the real individual of that 
name, or be in correspondence with him. 

I am told that often the men thus applied 
to believe the story and send the loan, which, 
of course, is never returned. If they could 
spare time to call at the address from which 
the letters were written they would, in most 
cases, find that they came from a professional 
writer of begging letters. 


THE C.O.D. SWINDLE 


Since the cash on delivery postal regulation 
came into being certain disreputable trading 
firms have made the worst use of it, and 
continue to do so. | 

They advertise wonderful bargains, and 
when these bargains are ordered by post to 
be paid for C.O.D., they send instead very 
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inferior goods which, of course, are paid for 
on delivery. 

Once they are paid for it is difficult to 
recover the money without the help of a 
lawyer and consequently more expense, so the 
customers mostly decide to cut the loss and 
never to order by post C.O.D. again. 


PREPARING PEDIGREES 


“ Preparing ” is the right word, because the 
gentlemen who advertise that they can trace 
your pedigree for you if you want them to, 
do not trace it at all—they just prepare it. 

. And one must give them credit for preparing 
it very cleverly. They will turn your name 
upside down, twist it inside out, “ discover " 
that once upon a time it had another syllable 
or a different prefix, or began with two small 
letters, or that it was pronounced quite 
differently. 

Suppose your name is Morrison. The 
“expert " will presently tell you with great 
joy that he has ascertained beyond doubt 
that you are a lineal descendant of Sir John 
Moore, or of some other distinguished person 
of that name; that ' Morruson " was form- 
erly “ Moore-his-son," the son of Moore (or 
More) . . . and so he will go on. 
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Annually dozens of men and women of 
humble origin who have risen to affluence 
employ these “ experts " to trace their pedi- 
grees, and pay them large fees for doing so. 
Though the “ experts " ought to be branded 
as rascals, seeing that the “ pedigrees " are a 
tissue of falsehoods evolved from their brains, 
it is difficult to think of them harshly. True, 
they trade upon their clients’ vanity and 
credulity, but if the clients are satisfied with - 
the return they get for their money no harm 
is done. Some of the leading “ pedigree 
experts " go so far as to offer to supply their 
clients with portraits of their ancestors—in 
armour, in ruffles, and so on. 


THE: OLD FAMILY, PORTRAITS 


Closely related to the foregoing ramp is 
the “old family portrait " hoax. 

Sir John Jones, Bt., receives from a stranger 
a letter to the effect that he, the stranger, has 
in his possession a very old portrait of a Jones 
of Something Court (whatever the name of 
Sir John Jones's place may be) which he thinks 
might interest Sir John. He goes on to explain 
how the portrait came into his possession. 
It may have been left to him by a relative, or 
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given to him in settlement of a debt, or years 
ago he may have found it in a marine store 
and bought it on the chance of its being a 
painting of some value. Only now has it 
occurred to him that perhaps Sir John Jones 
might like to have a look at it. There is no 
hint that the owner might like to part with it. 

Interested, Sir John Jones replies that he 
would like to see the portrait, and that if Mr. 
Crook will send it to him he will pay the cost 
of packing and carriage. 

The picture arrives. Sir John examines 
it closely and—if he knows little about the 
painting of early portraits, as often happens— 
it appears to him to be a genuine old picture. 
He refers to old family documents or to books 
of reference in which his forebears are men- 
tioned, and finds that about the date when the 
picture was painted (is supposed to have been 
painted) there was a James Jones, a cousin 
of his great grandfather's. This then must, 
almost for certain, be a portrait of that old 
gentleman. So he writes to the owner asking 
if he would like to sell it to him, and after 
further correspondence Sir John Jones con- 
cludes a deal, the sum he pays being probably 
fifteen or twenty times as much as the original 
owner last year paid some clever but hard-up 
artist to paint the “ ancestor ” picture for him. 
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Sooner or later some art dealer most likely 
enlightens Sir John Jones, and then the faked 
portrait is relegated to the lumber-room. 


RAFFLING A MOTOR-BICYCLE 


An enterprising young man has lately 
hoaxed the officers in quite a lot of different 
camps. 

He arrives in the camp on an almost new 
motor-bicycle, and at the first mess he comes 
to asks to see the adjutant, sending in his 
card. 

To the adjutant he explains that he wants 
to raffle the machine he is riding, that his 
friend, Colonel Somebody-or-Other of Some 
Regiment, whom he saw at the War Office 
yesterday, happened to suggest to him that 
some of the officers in this camp might like 
to take shares, and that as he had to pass the 
camp on his way to some place or other he 
has looked in to see if there is “ anything 
doing." He is a bright, cheery, intelligent 
youth, talks the King's English, and 
may well have been educated at a public 
school. 

The adjutant takes him at his word and asks 

him if he won’t come into the mess and have a 
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drink, which he does. There he introduces 
him to some of the officers, tells them with a 
laugh what the young man has come about, 
and in a short time every officer in the mess 
has taken one or more shares in the raffle, 
and paid him the money. 

Then the lad goes on to the next mess, and 
then to the next, until he has done the lot. 
It is known that in one or two messes he has 
been invited to stay tolunch. And from that 
camp he rides on to another in a different part 
of the country, then to another, until his 
pockets are bulging with money. 

Of course he is not seen again. He is not, 
however, likely to have an imitator, for Mr. 
Crook number two might receive a welcome 
of a different kind if he visited any of those 
camps and tried to play the same trick. | 


THE “ BENEFIT" WHIST DRIVE 


If you get a letter, as scores of people up 
and down the country have done, from a poor 
woman who lost her husband a fortnight 
before the armistice, and has just come out 
of hospital, where she has been for five 
months as the result of being knocked down 
by a motor-bicycle—tear it up. 
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This poor widow writes a good hand and 
knows how to compose a letter so full of sob- 
stuff that an Aberdonian would send her 
money. She was at one time a pianist (or 
sometimes a violinist) of no small repute, a 
pupil Obs in ws (some famous teacher), and 
now being almost destitute she wants to 
advertise for pupils herself—but she has no 
money. So she is "trying to collect a few 
pounds " by holding a “ benefit " whist-drive 
—it may be in Brighton, or in Hastings, or in 
Torquay, or Plymouth, or Harrogate ; always, 
apparently, a seaside town. Are seaside 
towns more addicted to whist-drives than are 
inland towns ?. I wonder 

“Can you not spare me just a small donation 
to help towards the expenses of this whist- 
drive ? “ she ends pathetically, ' I am sure 
you can—and I am sure you will." 

But she is not always right. I suppose I 
need hardly add that the whist-drive is a 
figment of her imagination; probably that 
hard-fighting, ill-starred husband of hers (she 
has a lot to say about him in her letters) is a 
figment too. It is even possible that there 
was no motor-bicycle, no accident, and no 
hospital. | 
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LETTERS THAT WILL BRING YOU 
LUCK 


There is a wonderful Person, sometimes he 
is an Indian, sometimes an Egyptian, some- 
times he resides in Nairobi, whom Providence 
has endowed with the inestimable gift of being 
able to bring people Luck. 

And being a Person of Great Wealth him- 
self, and incidentally a philanthropist thirsting 
to make the whole world Rich and Happy and 
Successful and Contented, he has written a 
letter packed with all sorts of blessings and 
posted it broadcast throughout England (and 
I am told in other countries too) to people not 
one of whom is known to him personally. 
This letter each recipient must copy five times 
or get duplicated on a typewriter and post 
anonymously to five friends whom he would 
like to see rich and happy and successful and 
contented. They must in their turn each do 
the same, and so the chain of letters will go 
on extending and spreading until one half or 
more of the universe is rich and happy .and 

successful and contented, but—— 
_ Here comes the snag. In order that the 
Luck and so forth may come, it is necessary 
that each recipient of the letter should become 
the possessor of a charm in the form of a little 
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bronze god, and that he should carry it about 
with him in his pocket always. These little 
bronze gods cost (generally) two shillings each, 
sometimes only one shilling, and will be sent 
by return of post on receipt of a postal order 
for that amount, which should be addressed 
to a gentleman living (usually) in Birmingham. 
The fact that Birmingham, where so many 
bronze and other metal images are manu- 
factured for export, should have been the city 
chosen by this gentleman to reside in, is 
significant. 

It may seem incredible, yet it is a fact, that 
hundreds of people, not all of them women, 
send postal orders ; but in justice I would add 
that they duly receive the bronze god. 
Whether they all become rich and so forth as 
the result of doing so I cannot say. Perhaps 
some of them discard through fear, for the 
letter contains this significant line : 

*. , . Proof has come to hand that the most 
frightful consequences have overtaken those 
who neglected this injunction. . . ." the in- 
junction being that they should not break the 
letter chain by failing to send copies to five 
of their friends. 3 


BARGAINS BY POST 
You would not think that in these days 
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any trading concern would consider it worth 
its while deliberately to “do the dirty " on 
its customers, but there appear to be men in 
business who have not intelligence or imagina- 
tion enough to realise that once a customer has 
been “had ” he will be a customer no longer. 

“ Bargains by post ” is the phrase they use 
as bait in their catalogues. Usually women 
are the victims. Miss Jones sees that Messrs. 
Catch and Penny advertise wonderful bargains 
in, say, silk stockings, and she sends thirty 
shillings for four pair at seven-and-six a pair. 
She receives instead two pair at fifteen shillings 
a pair and a letter “‘ regretting " that the 
cheaper line is sold out. If she protests, or 
offers to send back stockings which she did 
not order if they will return the money, she 
gets no satisfaction. 

Not one or two but quite a lot of shops have 
lately played this trick on their mail order 
customers, and that the dodge is “ worked ” 
successfully again and again proves that the 
“ bargains "' are advertised for the purpose of 
deception. 

It is a foolish trick, which must sooner or 
later defeat its own ends, for every customer 
thus “had ” tells his, or her, friends what 
has happened and warns them against Catch 
and Penny's “ bargains." 

M 
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A CURE FOR SEA-SICKNESS 


Mrs. Jones will tell you that she is `a 
martyr to sea-sickness.”’ 

Whilst crossing the Channel one day and 
suffering dreadfully in the company of others 
in deck chairs, who are similarly afflicted, she 
is just able to notice that two of her fellow- 
travellers who a quarter-of-an-hour ago were 
looking terribly ill have quite recovered and 
are walking about the deck. 

Soon one of them comes up to her and says 
in a loud voice so that others near may hear : 

“I wish you would try some of the stuff 
we have been taking. We were horribly ill 
ten minutes ago and this stuff has absolutely 
cured us. It is perfectly marvellous.” 

Sufferers in the deck chairs open their eyes 
weakly and try to murmur something, and 
Mrs. Jones asks with an effort if they have 
any they can give her. 

** No, we have used all ours," comes the brisk 
reply, “ but there is a man on board who is 
selling Àt—I'll find him and bring him to you." 

They return in a minute accompanied by 
the man, who supplies all the sufferers with 
his infallible specific at half-a-crown (or more) 
: each packet—each packet contains just enough 
to cure one person, he says. | 
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The boat continues on its way. Its rolling 
and pitching do not abate. And the martyrs 
to sea-sickness go on being martyred. 

But the man who sold the stuff and his 
friends who were “ cured " by it are not seen 
any more by the unfortunate folk they have 
so cruelly hoaxed. 


THE TURF SYNDICATE 


It is well for the confidence crooks that 
suckers go on being born, or their advertise- 
ments would soon fail to draw replies. 

Here is one that brought much grist to their 
mill recently, and very likely will go on doing 


SO. 

“ A Syndicate operating on the turf on lines 
which have been proved by the acid test of 
time to be mathematically sound, promises a 
return at the rate of {600 a year for every £100 
invested. Apply for full particulars to——.” 


Applicants were informed that the syndicate 
invited subscriptions for two hundred “ units ” 
.of five pounds each. The money was to be 
held by the syndicate, which was to be at 
liberty to invest it “ as it deemed best in the 
client's interest." The letter went on to say 
that “for an obvious reason " it could not 
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afford to disclose thé mathematical lines on 
which it worked, but added that each week 
the client would receive interest on his money 
at the rate of not less than six hundred pounds 
per annum for each hundred pounds or any 
part thereof over which he had given the 
syndicate control. 

And for the first three weeks this actually 
did happen. Each Saturday the investors 
received a cheque, which was duly honoured. 
Naturally they told all their friends, and as 
many of those friends were foolish or of a 
childishly confiding disposition, they too sub- 
scribed for '' units." 

Then, of course, the bubble burst. The 
syndicate and the units and the mathematical 
lines and the acid test and the whole of the 
money with which the saps had entrusted the 
syndicate—disappeared. 


HOAXING SCHOOLMASTERS 


A description has been given of the way in 
which hotel managers are sometimes hoaxed 
by disreputable journals. There are publica- 
tions of the same type which specialize in 
hoaxing schoolmasters in somewhat the same 
way. 
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Mr. Jones, headmaster of a private school, 
is applied to by letter for a prospectus and 
curriculum of his establishment and all 
particulars about it. 

Some weeks later he receives, to his surprise, 
the printed proof of a long article eulogizing 
the school. He is told that there will be no 
charge for inserting this article in some 
publication (of which he has never until now 
heard), but that if he would like it to be 
accompanied by -photographs of the school 
house and perhaps by photographs of groups 
of the boys and possibly by the reproduction 
of a portrait of himself, there will be a small 
charge for producing half-tone blocks of such 
illustrations. The price of the blocks will be 
only half-a-crown per square inch. 

Schoolmasters are not as a rule worldly-wise, 
and the offer seems to him to be fair enough, 
so he agrees and signs the order for the blocks, 
expecting to get a bill for two or three pounds. 
But when the bill comes in, accompanied by 
copies of the journal, he finds to his dismay 
that the pictures are of enormous size, full-page 
. pictures some of them, and that the sum he 
has to pay is fifteen or twenty pounds or more. 
Even then it probably does not strike him 
that half-a-crown a square inch for half-tone 
blocks is an excessive charge. 
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And, as in the case of the journals with 
" puff" articles of hotels, the publication 
containing the article boosting the school is. 
one that is never seen anywhere and that 
nobody ever reads. 


FRAUDULENT EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCIES 


Though employment agencies need to be 
registered to avoid payment of penalties for 
remaining unregistered, and though their 
conduct is now: watched more closely than 
formerly, there are still some which succeed 
in evading the law even when registered. 

Mrs. Jones wants a maid and reads the 
advertisement of one of these agencies. Ap- 
parently the agency has on its books quite a 
lot of servants possessing all the qualifications 
essential in a good domestic. So she writes 
and asks to be put into communication with 
one who seems suitable—A. She is told that 
A is now in a situation ; so she selects B. 
B, she is told, is also now engaged. Well, 
how about C or Dor E? Most unfortunate, 
all three are now in situations, but the agency | 
has others... . 

So she pays the agency's booking fee and 
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the agency sends along a series of untrained 
and quite hopeless women to be interviewed 
by Mrs. Jones. In desperation Mrs. Jones 
may try one or two of them but she has to 
get rid of them one after another. And each 
time this happens the agency is paid a fee by 
the maid so engaged and dismissed. The 
wonderful domestic servants described in the 
agency's advertisement never existed. That 
advertisement was a lure to induce Mrs. Jones 
and others like her to apply to the agency 
and eventually pay booking fees. 

All reputable journals do their best to 
prevent agencies of that kind from inserting 
advertisements in their columns. But often 
it is difficult to discover if the agency wishing 
to advertise is properly conducted or not. 


“ ATHLETIC MEN WANTED” 


“ Athletic men wanted, also good horsemen, 
for a Great Rodeo Company, to tour through- 
out the United Kingdom, the Continent, and 
later the United States and Canada. Active 
` outdoor life, good salaries, regular employ- 
ment . . ." ran an advertisement published 
in a number of provincial and local newspapers 
last year. 
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Hundreds of young men living in the coun- 
try answered it, and received replies written 
on stationery half-covered with printed matter 
calculated to impress the ingenuous recipient 
with the magnitude of the undertaking. This 
was to be “ the biggest and most wonderful 
show of its sort ever known ... . the greatest 
outdoor attraction ever seen in any country 

. an array of athletes and horsemen never 
yet approached . . .," etc. 

In the letter the applicants were asked to 
send full particulars about themselves, in- 
cluding age, height, “‘state if married or 
unmarried," and to say what experience they 
had had in riding—in fact everything. As 
the company was under contract to begin its 
first tour of Great Britain at an early date it 
had not a day to waste. Therefore in order 
to save time the applicants must send with 
particulars about themselves a one-pound 
postal order to cover their railway fare to the 
town where they would be interviewed if they 
appeared to be suitable. The balance of this 
money would be returned to them, and in the 
event of their not appearing to be suitable the 
pound sent would be posted back to them. 
within a fortnight. 

‘Many walked into the trap and, of course,’ 
never saw their money again or received any 
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further communication from the Managing 
Director (as he signed himself) of the wonderful 
rodeo. And, naturally, the address on the 
impressive stationery had been an accommo- 
dation address. 


LENDING MONEY TO A MONEYLENDER 


Since the Act was passed which makes it 
illegal for moneylenders to circularize the 
public, many well-to-do men and women have 
received letters from an individual who, after 
frankly stating that he lends money to persons 
temporarily embarrassed, explains that owing 
to the new Act he has been compelled to lower 
the rate of interest at which he had been in 
the habit of granting loans. 

“ This,” he continues, '' has placed me in an 
awkward position. You may not know—of 
course you cannot know—that we financiers 
[s?c] lose considerable sums annually owing to 
the failure of some of our clients to meet their 
obligations, which is the chief reason why the 
. rate of interest we have always been compelled 
to demand for loans has of necessity been high. 
My losses for some years past through default- 
ing clients has been so great that with this 
new Act in force I find myself in the ironical 
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position of being myself short of capital to 
advance to fresh clients. .. . 

“ The proposition I wish to make to you, 
therefore, is this. If you like to loan me any 
sum from £3,000 up to £8,000 or £10,000, I 
will pay you interest thereon at the rate of 
20 per cent. per annum. You are at liberty, 
of course, to inspect my books for the past few 
years and so assure yourself that my business 
is a sound and going concern, yielding a 
handsome . profit.”’ 

Whether any of the persons thus applied 
to advanced money to this '' financier," I do 
not know. He is not, of course, necessarily 
to be classed among the crooks, as his pro- 
position may have been strictly honourable. 
His letter is of interest, however, indicating, 
as it does, the exorbitant rate of interest he 
must charge his clients ever since the passing 
of the Act. 


DENTIST-BARBERS 


Several of these enterprising confidence 
gentlemen have lately been brought to book, 
but others still ply their trade successfully. 
They are, I believe, indigenous to London. 
The wav thev go to work is as follows : 
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Mr. Jones is up from the country and goes 
into a barber’s shop to be shaved and to have 
his hair cut. The barber, a loquacious person, 
having remarked that “ the country must be 
looking lovely now, sir," and from that gone 
on to assure himself that his customer is, as 
he suspected, a country resident and therefore 
probably a potential sap, flits from one cP 
to another. 

“ Tf you will pardon, my saying so, sir,’ e 
presently observes, ''your teeth look as 
though they could do with a little treatment. 
You are a heavy smoker I should imagine." 

The customer is not greatly pleased at this 
remark, and may or may not admit that he 
does smoke a good deal. 

“ We make a feature in this establishment 
of treating smokers' teeth," the barber goes 
on. ''We have a very special treatment." 

Wondering what the man means by “ treat- 
ment," Mr. Jones hints rather timidly that 
he would like to know what the treatment 
consists of. 

“Scraping, sir. We have a special instru- 
ment for scraping the backs of the teeth, and 
. then we polish them in front. The treatment 
would do your teeth no harm, sir, no harm at 
all. Perhaps you would like to try it." 

Thus egged on, Mr. Tones says he will trv it. 
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The barber accordingly proceeds to scrape 
the backs of his customer’s teeth with one 
of the instruments used by all dentists, and 
to rub them in the front with a bit of chamois 
leather. When the operation, which lasts 
about five minutes, is over, and Mr. Jones 
asks how much he has to pay, the barber 
blandly replies that the shaving and hair- 
cutting, the singeing and the “ special friction" 
come to five shillings, and that “ the teeth 
treatment fee is one guinea." 

This probably makes Mr. Jones gulp. 
Where he lives he has never paid more than 
threepence for a shave, sixpence for a haircut, 
and sixpence for a shampoo—hair-singeing 
is an art unknown in his village. But what 
really sticks in his throat is that guinea for 
scraping his teeth. 

Not wishing to make a scene (a thing that 
most Englishmen hate) he meekly pays the 
twenty-six shillings and goes out mentally 
cursing himself. What he ought to have done 
was to tell the barber that he flatly refused 
to pay a guinea or more than five shillings, at 
most, for the “‘ teeth treatment." The barber 
would have called the proprietor, who would 
have tried by means of threats to bluff Mr. 
Jones into paying, but (knowing that other 
rascally barbers had got into trouble for 
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playing this trick) he would have ended by 
accepting in full payment the five shillings 
offered. 


BETTING ON GOLF CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Several times last year a fortnight or so 
before the date of some important golf 
championship contest the members of well- 
known golf clubs were circularized by a book- 
maker resident in Jersey who offered to lay 
substantial odds against the various players. 

Some of the members rose to the fly and 
sent their money, but when the match was 
over the bookmaker lay doggo. Nor, so far 
as could be ascertained, had any Jersey 
resident ever heard of him. He was a cunning 
fellow, for by never circularizing any club 
twice, and by sending his circulars to clubs 
far apart, he got away with the cash in this 
way on at least three occasions. 


GOLD FROM SALT AND RUBBER FROM 
MILK . 


Gold from salt, gold from sea-water, and 
rubber from milk, are three wild-cat alleged 
discoveries stories of which have proved 
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effectual in inducing foolish folk to part with 
their money in the expectation of reaping 
immense profits. Even Mr. Firestone, the 
great American motor-tyre manufacturer, 
was persuaded to investigate a method of 
extracting rubber from milk—but there the 
matter ended. To this day some of his 
friends chip him about his “‘ milk-fed tyres.” 

To go into details concerning such ridiculous 
' “ discoveries " would be waste of time. 


THE TRAFFIC IN WOMEN 


For reasons known to some of us but 
unfortunately not known to the general 
community, this is a subject which can be 
only hinted at in the newspapers and that 
must not be spoken about openly. If more 
than veiled allusion is made to it the 
“correct " attitude to adopt is one of in- 
credulity. ‘‘ There is no such thing as this 
traffic." “There may have been at one time 
but if so it no longer exists.” Or “it may 
exist in foreign countries but there is nothing 
of the sort here. There couldn’t be. The 
police and the vigilance societies are too wide 
awake." Yes, in spite of the reports issued - 
last year and the year before by the special 
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investigators for the League of Nations; and 
in spite of the disclosures made from time to 
time by such trustworthy journals as Truth 
and John Bull; and in the face of the sworn 
statements contained in my book, “The 
Story of a Terrible Life ” (which most libraries 
refuse to supply to their subscribers and some 
journals refuse even to advertise), a blind eye 
must be turned to the whole business, the 
ostrich policy must be adopted. Yet the 
confidence crooks and the blackmailers find 
this a useful field for their activities.* 

At the risk of having this book too boycotted 
by the lending libraries and turned down by 
advertisement managers I will relate a single 
instance of activity on the part of a confidence 
pimp. It happened not long ago. 

A female agent of a notorious procuress one 
day made her appearance in a cheap restaurant 
patronized largely by work-girls. She came 
there for lunch day after day and soon became 
acquainted with some of these girls. Gradu- 
ally she gained the confidence of several whom 
she thought would suit her purpose, and a 
little later thrilled them with the news. She 
chad heard of several “ splendid openings ” 

. much better jobs than those they had. 


*The late W. T. Stead was sent to prison for exposing this traffic. 
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They were jobs on the stage ! 

The girls were at once all agog, and a day 
or two afterwards the woman told them that 
she had arranged for them to be interviewed 
by a very important entrepreneur. The inter- 
views took place, the entrepreneur receiving 
them in a most friendly way, and after a 
preliminary little talk he engaged them all at 
quite good salaries. After that they were put 
through one or two fake rehearsals of part of 
a musical show, and finally they set out. 

On their arrival in the town where they 
were to join the rest of the company he came 
to them in great dismay. Something unfor- 
seen and terrible had happened. There had 
been a big mistake, and the theatre had been 
let to somebody else ! 

"Then suddenly an idea struck him. In a 
town in another country he had a friend 
whose theatre there he believed was to let. 
He would wire to him and find out. He had 
taken companies to that theatre before and 
they had done splendid business—better than 
in England. 

That evening he returned to them flourish- 
ing a telegram. He could have the thena 
so all would be well. 

Some days later he took them all across the 
Channel. ... 
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They arrived at the town in the foreign 
country in the middle of the night, and found 
taxis waiting to convey them to their hotel. 
Into these taxis they tumbled with their bits 
of hand-baggage, no doubt laughing and 
excited and in the highest spirits. 

The taxis drove away, and that was the 
last that was seen of the unfortunate victims. 


AGENTS FOR EROTIC BOOKS 


There has lately been an increase in the 
number of agents for the sale of erotic litera- 
ture. 

These people send typed lists of well-known 
books of this class to men whom they have 
reason to believe will be likely to buy them— 
they appear to have some means of ascertain- 
ing who the people are who indulge in that 
kind of reading. 

The would-be purchaser selects from the 
list the books he wants, and writes for them 
to be sent to him, enclosing a cheque. Some 
days later, when the cheque has been cashed, 
- he receives books with the same titles as those 
he ordered, but with the original narratives 
completely distorted, sometimes with entirely 
different stories. 

N 
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He dare not—as the book-agents well know 
—try to obtain redress, so he has to take the 
loss lying down. Perhaps he deserved to 
have the trick played upon him. 


CHEAP BUTTER AND EGGS 


As I write these lines a mean little confidence 
trick is being played successfully by a rubicund 
gentleman who in appearance is a typical 
countryman. 

‘He calls at the houses of none-too-well-off 
suburban dwellers and produces from his 
basket new-laid eggs and pats of excellent 
butter. He begs the householder’s wife to 
accept one egg and a small pat of butter— 
* taste the butter now," he says, “and tell 
me what you think of it.” 

She does so and is quite satisfied. 

“Well,” the man goes on, “ I am a dairy- 
man and I have a farm in Essex (or it may be 
some other county near London), and I find 
that by supplying customers direct I avoid 
so many middlemen and their extortionate 


charges that I am able to sell my butter and- | 


eggs a good deal chéaper than you can buy 


butter and eggs in any shop. In addition to H 


that, my butter îs butter, and I personally 
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guarantee that every egg I sell is positively 
new-laid. So if you like to give me an order, 
madam, I can supply you regularly every 
week oun 

He then explains that in order to be able 
to supply his eggs and butter at such low 
prices he has to stipulate for payment at 
time of ordering. The householder's economi- 
cally-minded wife has no objection to this, 
and then and there gives him an order and 
pays him. 

But the eggs and butter never arrive. 
Nor is the rubicund “ dairyman ” seen again. 


RESTAURANT BILKERS. 


Until lately I had no idea that restaurants 
could be caught by confidence. 

Recently I had a modest dinner in a grill 
room close to Piccadilly Circus, then found 
that I had come out without any money—the 
amount of the bill was only a few shillings. 
The manager was summoned, and when I 
had explained the situation to him and told 
him that I would pay him next day, he replied 
rather coldly that he hoped that I would, then 
allowed me to depart. 

I forgot all about that dinner for over three 
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weeks, then went into the grill room to pay 
for it. The manager came along, but did 
not remember me by sight and seemed to 
have forgotten about the unpaid bill. At last 
I made him recall it. 

* Tf you will come into my office," he said, 
“I will see if I can find it.” 

In his office he produced a spike and began 
to look through the thirty or forty chits 
speared upon it. Finally he found mine. 

“But are those all unpaid ? " I asked in 
surprise. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Those are only two months’ unpaid bills 
for meals," he replied. 

Questioned, he assured me that few or none 
of them ever would be paid. People came in 
and lunched or dined, then found they hadn't 
any money, so helet them go. Ofcourse, none 
of the bills was for a large amount, he said, 
and it was not worth his while to call in a 
policeman and make a fuss when the sum 
owing was only a few shillings. He added 
that practically every restaurant in the West 
End got caught in this way, some much more 
often than others. . 

“ A man who looks like a gentleman, by that 
I mean who is well dressed," he ended with a 
laugh, “ ought to be able to get all his meals 
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free in London by going from one restaurant 
to another and ‘discovering,’ on being pre- 
sented with his bill, that he has no money on 
him. I know that some men have lived in 
that way for several weeks, but sooner or 
later they got caught out.” 


BARGAINS IN SHARES 


It is well to be careful when a stranger 
offers to sell to you at about two-thirds of 
their current value additional shares in some 
Company in which you already hold shares. 
Often old ladies who “dabble on the Stock 
Exchange," as they put it, are hoaxed by 
strangers of that sort. 

Mrs. Jones gets a nicely-worded letter from 
Mr. Crook, who says that Mrs. Jones's name 
has been given to him by '' a mutual friend," 
who has told him that Mrs. Jones has shares 
in the Z. Y.X. Company, Limited. It happens 
that he, Mr. Crook, has a number of shares in 
that Company too, but as he is temporarily 
rather pressed for ready money which he 
requires for . . ." he says what he wants the 
money for and why he wants it in à hurry, 
"he would sacrifice some of them at two- 
thirds of their value if he could sell them a 
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once. If he were to sell them in the ordinary 
way there would be delay, and delay would 
upset his plans . . .” and so he goes on. - 
. Quite a lot of old ladies have been taken 
in by this plausible rascal—there are several 
rogues plying this confidence ramp—owing 
partly to the fact that his letter is tactfully 
worded. Occasionally these crooks fall back 
on the old lie—that the shares have been 
transferred to them in discharge of a debt. 
The victim sends the cheque, but the shares 
don’t arrive and Mr. Crook has vanished. 


HEALING OILS 


“ I have discovered the secret of blending 
healing oils that is referred to in the Holy 
Bible," writes a woman, “and I undertake 
to cure you of any ailment from which you 
may be suffering. . . . I am not a miracle 
worker, though my cures seem to many to be © 
miraculous. . . . Write mea long letter telling 
me in detail all your symptoms and how long 
you have had them . . . tell me also your age 
and if you are married or single and if you have 
children, and the ages of your children if any. - 
. . . Lf you do not wish to increase your family 
my healing oils will accomplish what you require” 
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without fail . . .” and so the screed goes on. 
The woman ends by asking that a ten-shilling 
note may be sent to her with the order for her 
healing oils, and she gives her word that if 
the results are not satisfactory the money 
will be returned. 

Many women have been duped by her. No 
men, so far as I am aware. The lines in italics 
(her italics) have prompted girls in trouble, 
and at their wits’ end what to do, to send her 
ten shillings, and though the results have not 
been satisfactory they have not received back 
their money. The fact that the woman lives 
many miles from the people to whom she posts 
these letters makes it impossible for them to 
take action, even should they wish to do so— 
which is unlikely. 


HIDDEN TREASURE TRICKS 
THE SACRED LAKE 


For years past the story of a mystic lake 
in a far-distant continent, where the priests 
of the native tribes of long ago are said to 
have thrown treasure of immense value to 
propitiate their gods, has induced men and 
women to whom such tales appeal to invest 
money in a Company said to have been formed 
to recover this treasure. | 

The lake is described as an extinct crater, 
and the Company's representative assures the 
people he writes to or calls upon in the hope 
of eventually fleecing them, that his Company 
has discovered an engineering genius. This 
man, he says, has made machinery that will 
enable him to drill a hole in the bottom of the 
lake and so drain off all the water, when lo! 
the treasure will lie exposed and waiting to be 
` scraped up. 

Often the capital he seeks is forthcoming 
as the result of his persuasive talk and manner, 
and the shareholders are informed (by letter) 
that the Company’s manager abroad has just 
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cabled that everything is going on satisfac- 
torily and that he is confident that within a 
few weeks the treasure will become visible. 
Therefore if they feel they would not like to 
let this opportunity slip of taking further 
shares ius 

And naturally some of them fall for it. 

The next intimation they receive (by letter) 
.is disquieting. The bed of the lake has proved 
to be lava, which even the engineer's won- 
derful drill will not pierce. But there is no 
need for anxiety. The engineers are going to 
enlarge the lake to make the water shallow 
enough for the treasure to be exposed. This 
they are going to do by scooping away the soil 
under the banks. The shareholders need have 
no fear. It means only that the recovery of 
the treasure will be delayed alittle. There are 
still a few shares left. unsold. . . . 

After another interval the shareholders are 
informed (again by letter) that, most unfor- 
tunately, while the overhanging banks were 
being scooped out, they fell in! Fortunately 
the Company's engineer has now constructed 
machinery with a trebly-tempered steel drill 
which will bore through even solid lava, so 
that they will not have to wait much longer. 
Should any shareholder wish to secure one 
or two more shares . . . 
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Some evil genius seems to haunt that lake— 
the evil genius possibly of the gods whose 
treasure is about to be filched from them— 
for, would you believe it, after the trebly- 
tempered steel drill had bored a hole through 
the solid lava bed of the lake, and all the water 
had been drained off, the discovery was made 
that the treasure lay hidden under many feet 
of thick mud ! 

What would happen next to the ill-starred 
lake probably the Company's Directors know, 
but usually by this time the patience even of 
the long-suffering shareholders is exhausted and 
they decide to hold a shareholders' meeting 
and take direct action against the Directors. 

Their decision, however, has come too late. 
The “ offices of the Company ” turn out to be 
only an accommodation address, where letters 
are called for. And, to make matters worse, 
it seems that “ the gentleman who used to call 
for the letters " told the girl who used to hand 
them to him that he would not call any more, 
she understood him to say that he was going 
abroad—probably to gauge the depth of that 
mud ! 


THE HIDDEN TREASURE CONFIDENCE 
TRICK 


This is different from the sacred lake 
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confidence trick, though both have points of 
resemblance. Old ladies, clergymen, retired 
Army colonels, and lovers of Robert Louis 
Stevenson and his literary imitators, are 
among the people most easily duped by it. 

The potential sap receives a letter, usually 
from ''an old sailor " who has navigated all 
the oceans from every point of the compass. 

In the course of his many voyages he 
became possessed of a secret chart in which 
is indicated the exact spot in a lonely island 
in the South Seas (usually it is the South 
Seas) where generations ago pirates (or some- 
times Jesuits) buried treasure of fabulous 
value, meaning one day to recover it. 

But Nemesis overtook them and they never 
did recover it. The chart, however, was not 
destroyed, and down the generations it has 
been handed from one to another, each 
possessor in turn hoping that one day some 
turn of fortune might enable him to make an 
expedition in search of the treasure. 

That is the gist of the tale generally told, 
but of course in the letter to the sap the story 
is greatly elaborated. Occasionally the letter 
comes from a woman who discovered the 
chart accidentally among some old papers 
that had belonged to her father, long since 
dead, and always in that case a touch of 
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pathos is introduced to excite the sap’s 
sympathy or interest. 

Let him answer the letter politely, say that 
he would like to see the chart, or to hear more 
about it if she would prefer not to show it, and 
without delay he will be called upon by a 
wholly attractive young woman oozing sex 
and only too anxious to ingratiate herself in 
the hope that the sap will end by deciding to 
finance an expedition to bring home the 
boodle and enrich himself—and her. 

At one time the hiding place the pirates 
(or the Jesuits) had selected was in the Cocos 
Islands. But the Cocos Islands got a bit 
played out, and now islands even more remote 
are chosen. Almost every year at least one 
expedition is financed by some simple soul 
or group of simpletons. But it never sets out. 
Crooks would not waste good money on such 
a wild-cat search ; they have better use to 
make of it. Even the chart passes from hand 
to hand, is lent on hire so that its temporary 
possessor may try what he can do with it 
in the way of extracting money from the 
- unsophisticated. 

I have been assured by a man in a position 
to know, and whose word I have no reason to 
doubt, that an owner of one oi these secret 
charts, whom he has met more than once, 
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gets his living year after year by renting the 
chart to confidence tricksters for the purpose 
described ! 


THE SPANISH PRISONER HOAX 


Though hoary with age, this is another 
hidden treasure hoax which often proves 
successful. It is said to have been practised 
in France, Germany and Switzerland, so 
probably also in other European countries. 

Mr. Jónes lives away in the country—often 
he is a well-to-do farmer. One day he gets 


a letter which at first puzzles him, but on. 


second reading fills him with excitement. 

The letter bears a Spanish post-mark and 
comes ostensibly from a poor fellow who for 
years has been eating his heart out in a 
Spanish jail, generally for some crime which, 
he assures Mr. Jones in broken English that 
almost brings tears to Mr. Jones’s eyes, he 
never committed. 

He then goes on to explain that, just before 
he was imprisoned, a dying brother whom he 
had not seen for years sent an urgent letter 
imploring him to come to him as he had an 
important secret to reveal before he died. It 


was at the bed-side of that long-lost brother 


that he learned to his amazement all about 
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a chest of treasure worth many thousands of 
pounds lying hidden away in some mountain 
fastness in the heart of Spain. This treasure, 
the brother assured him, he and others had 
captured from a band of brigands who had 
killed all his companions though he himself 
was so fortunate as to escape, but almost 
immediately afterwards he had been seized 
with an illness which prevented his ever trying 
to recover the treasure. As he was dying he 
wished his brother to have it all and had 
given him a chart which would enable him 
to locate the exact spot where the treasure 
lay buried. 

So far so good. Next the Spanish prisoner 
proceeds to tell his potential dupe, Mr. Jones, 
that the sentence of imprisonment for life 
passed upon him just after his brother's death 
naturally prevented his making the journey 
to recover the treasure, but now by a stroke 
of good fortune a fellow prisoner with whom 
he has become extremely friendly is about to 
be released. To that friend he has given the 
precious chart, telling him that one-half of the 
treasure is to be his, while the other half is 
to be handed over to the. person who shall 
provide him with funds to enable him to make 
the long and perilous journey into the moun- 
tains. : | 
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'" So the reason I am writing to you my 
dear sir," the letter continues—it is written in 
twisted and illiterate English which I need 
not reproduce—“is to suggest that you 
should advance to my friend the money he 
needs for this expedition—two hundred pounds 
should be enough—and that you should bring 
it with you to Spain and meet him in . . ." 
he names some town not far from the French 
frontier, usually San Sebastian. 

“ I have conjured my friend not to take 
any steps or show the chart to anybody until 
the money he needs has been handed to him 
in person. If you wish you can, of course, 
accompany him on the expedition. .. . 

“ By now you are no doubt wondering why 
I write to you, who are unknown to me as 
you think, and how I come to know your 
address or anything about you. Well, I will 
tell you. It is out of gratitude I do this. 
Often when I was young I heard my father 
and mother speak about your dear parents 
who, alas, are now dead. Often I heard them 
talk about how your dear parents once helped 
my father when he was in your country and 
found himself in desperate need. That hap- ' 
pened before you were born, dear sir, but my - 
father and mother used always to say that if. 
ever it became possible they would prove 
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their gratitude to you, the son of their good 
friends—all through their lives they had that 
longing to show their gratitude to your dear 
parents, and, after their death, to you. 

“That you should keep all this a complete 
secret, show this letter to nobody at all, is 
one of my stipulations—my one stipulation. 
| Draw from your bank quick two hundred 
pounds, meet my friend as soon as ever you 
can, and in a few months you will be a very 
rich man. God speed you dear Mr. Jones 
and may the good God bless you always—you 
have all my prayers forlong past. My friend’s 
name and the place where he will meet you 
is written on the paper enclosed. Write to 
him there at once and say when you will 
Comey 

There are variations in the letters sent out 
by this crook to dozens of people at a time, 
and the story too is not always quite the same, 
but the above extracts from one letter (care 
was needed to turn it into readable English), 
is a fair example of the sort of bait used to 
catch the unwary. You might think that 
. S0 obvious a fabrication would at once betray 
itself. Notso. Apparently the prison station- 
ery (not genuine prison stationery, of course), 
the queer handwriting, the quaintly-worded 
phrases and the Spanish post-mark help to 
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give the letter an air of reality and to deceive 
the recipients—or some of them. For it is 
a fact that quite a lot of people believe every 
word of the story, keep the letter to them- 
selves (the “ stipulation "), and actually draw 
out of their banks the two hundred pounds 
or whatever the sum said to be needed by the 
prisoner’s friend may be. Then they set out 
.for Spain “‘on important secret business " 
as they mysteriously inform those of their 
relatives or friends who may betray inquisi- 
tiveness concerning Mr. Jones’s unexpected 
and sudden flitting. 

On his arrival at the Spanish trysting place 
Mr. Jones is of course met by Mr. Crook 
himself, who directly after the money for the 
“expedition " has been handed to him— . 
disappears and is not seen again. 

Therefore should the reader perchance re- 


ceive a letter from an alleged prisoner in a . 


non-existent Spanish prison—or from any 
other rascal who may try to play the trick on 
him—he should burn it at once, or show it 
to his solicitor. He ought not, under any 
circumstances, to answer it. 


“DOUBLE YOUR CAPITAL” 


Mr. Jones, who is of an unsuspicious nature, 
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receives a letter which greatly interests him. 

The writer, who introduces himself as an old 
friend of Mr. Jones's father (if Mr. Jones's 
father is dead), or some other dead relative 
of Jones's, who, he says, once did him a good 
turn, says that by a bit of good fortune he is 
able to prove to Mr. Jones his gratitude for 
his dead relative's kindness. 

Whilst turning out a quantity of old docu- 
ments and letters lately, which he found in an 
old chest, he has- discovered among them all 
the figues and facts relating to the wonderful 
money-making system by which his grand- 
father (sometimes his great-grandfather) suc- 
ceeded in amassing a very large fortune. He 
remembers, he says, often hearing his parents 
talk about the system, which they wished they 
could find. 

“My grandfather," the letter goes on to 
say, “ was always looked upon as a financial 
wizard, but apparently he was nothing of the 
sort. His ‘wizardry’ consisted merely in 
operating on the lines set down in this system, 
by means of which he actually doubled the 
. whole of his capital in two years! And it is 
certain that he would have doubled it again 
had he not died a little over two years after 
beginning these operations. Whence he orig- 
inally obtained the system I am unable to say, 
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but my parents used to think that it was given 
to him by a friend to whom he had rendered 
some service—I remember their saying that 
my grandfather was extremely secretive and 


reserved and that he never spoke to anybody 


about his private affairs. 

“But to. come to the point, sir. What 
capital I myself possess is tied up and entailed 
and so I cannot touch one penny of it in spite 
of protests to my lawyers. So I have decided 
to pass on to you this wonderful opportunity 
of rapidly increasing your fortune and most 
likely doubling it. For an obvious reason I 
must not show you the system; that would 
hardly be fair on you [he does not say why it 
would be unfair], but I have heard so much 
about you that I know I need have no fear 
of refusal when I suggest that you should 
entrust me with—shall we say fifty or sixty 
pounds ?—in order that I may prove to you 
the marvellous possibilities of my grandfather's 
system. And when I have proved it you will, 
I feel confident, ask me to carry on the good 
work with a much larger amount. 

"I am not a foolish philanthropist, Mr. 
Jones. Please don't think that. Indeed, I 
am not by any means what you would call a 


rich man. So I shall ask you to allow mea © 


commission of ten per cent. on your net profit 


-——— e" eT diui. dip. adis, 


STU. uen, p. 
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from any transactions that I may carry out 
for you now and in the future.” 

Generally there is a postscript to the effect 
that some insurance company, of which Mr. 
Jones has never heard (and that nobody else 
has ever heard of) " is prepared to guarantee 
these transactions." 

It is à fact that several men have been so 
impressed by this letter, or by another closely 
resembling it, that they have forwarded the 
money. Within _a few months they have 
received back their capital almost doubled, 
and, elated at this, and now convinced that 
a fortune awaited them, have forwarded much 
larger sums “to be dealt with in the same 
way.” 

But that time the money has not come back 
and the finder of the amazing “system " has 
been reported missing. 


THE GOLD BRICK TRICK 


This trick has been played so many scores 
. of times that I should feel compelled to 
apologize for even mentioning it were it not 
that it still ‘ works." 

The crook scrapes acquaintance with the 
“ sucker "—again American slang for dude 
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or pigeon—in a restaurant, a night club, the 


lounge of some big hotel, anywhere of that sort. . 


The two become friendly, meet several times, 
and when the crook considers that the moment 
to strike has arrived he tells the sucker ''in 
strict confidence " that he has several gold 
bricks which he wants to sell—they may have 
been given to him in discharge of a debt, or 
he may hint that he became possessed of 
them abroad in some round about way, any 
story which he thinks the sucker will believe. 

If the sucker shows the slightest interest — 
and he generally does—the crook takes him 
to his hotel, or wherever he is staying, locks 


the door of his room, then cautiously unlocks 


a box and takes out the brick—or bricks. 

“Solid gold!" he whispers impressively. 
“ Now, as I want to turn them into cash but 
know that I may have difficulty in doing this 
in the open market "—if the sucker asks why 
he would have difficulty, always the crook is 
ready with an apparently plausible reason— 
“ I don't mind letting you have one of them, 
or more than one if you like, for much less 
then their actual value." 


Conversation continues, and presently the 


crook, to prove that the bricks really are gold, 
drills a little hole into one or two of them 
puts the gold dust into an envelope, and tells 
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the sucker that he can take the dust to any 
chemist and get it tested. 

The sucker may or may not do this. If he 
does the chemist will, after testing the dust 
with an acid, assure him that the dust un- 
doubtedly is gold. Then back goes the sucker 
to the brick owner and the sale is completed. 

These bricks have been cast in moulds and, 
are of two kinds. One sort is base metal with 
a thin outer crust of solid gold. The other is 
base metal exactly resembling gold, with a 
small plug of gold driven into it. Into this 
plug the crook drills the hole to get the real 
gold dust. 

They are made mostly in Central America 
and sold to crooks or to their “ accredited "' 
representatives. 


Age 


THE DANGER OF BLACKMAIL 
PSYCHO-AN ALYSIS AND BLACKMAIL 


Dr. Freud’s remarkable discovery—if dis- 
covery it can be called—of psycho-analysis, 
had -not long been trumpeted to the world 
when the crooks began to turn their attention 
to it. Here is something, they said in effect, 
which ought to hold out possibilities for us. 

It did. It held out possibilities for black- 
mail. And they were quick to avail them- 
selves of those possibilities. 

Soon, therefore, men, also women, engaged 
in conducting bogus massage establishments, 
nursing homes that were not nursing homes, 
and similar disreputable joints, got to work. 
They advertised in newspapers, on the hoard- 
ings and by post that they had opened clinics 
(to which they gave high-sounding names) 
where sufferers from ‘nerves,’ ‘‘ nervous 
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fatigue, “‘ nervous prostration, nervous 


. exhaustion " and other ailments of that nature 


could be quickly restored to health and given 

renewed vitality by means of psycho-analysis. 

Few of these charlatans had medical degrees 

or medical qualifications of any kiad, so many 
207 
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of them added let:ers after their names which, 
though they meant nothing, served to delude 
and impress their '' patients." 

Of course most of the men and women who 
came to consult them—who consult them 
still, for a lot of these charlatans continue to 
carry on—were well-to-do folk suffering more 
or less from neurasthenia which came fre- 
quently from indulgence in certain forms of | 
vice, or from general dissipation. They were 
ushered into an apartment painted in peculiar 
colours and hung with bizarre draperies, while 
its atmosphere was usually redolent of the 
scent of incense or of joss-stick or of some 
oriental perfume. The light in the room was 
always dim and occasionally tinted a shade 
of green or rose or violet. All this, the self- 
styled psycho-analyst would sometimes ex- 
plain, was expressly arranged to help in 
effecting the cure. Colours and their different 
shades affected people powerfully (as they 

probably do). 
-= He would then begin his treatment. 

The patient—the majority of the patients 
were, and are, women—would then be made 
to sit exactly facing the '' practitioner," and 
very close to him, in the subdued light. He 
would first of all look straight into her eyes 
and keep his gaze set on hers for a minute 
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or two minutes, or three minutes. Then, still 
looking hard at her, he would take her hands 
in his, draw her closer to him, and say gently : 

“ Now, think of all that has happened to 
you during the whole of your past life—all 
that you have done, the things you have liked 
and disliked, any weaknesses you may have, 
mental or physical, any temptations you may 
have suffered from or given way to. Don’t 
hurry. Take your time about it. . . ." 

Then, when a few minutes had passed, 
during which time he had kept her hands in 
his, he would continue : 

“ And now I want you to tell me, of course 
in the very strictest confidence, all about those 
things. It is necessary that I should know or 
I shall not be able to cure you. Have you, 
for instance, had any love affair? I feel quite 
sure you must have. More than one I should 
imagine. Tell me all about them." 

The patient, probably at first reluctant 


| thus to bare her soul to a stranger, would 


] 
| 
i 


' overcome her reluctance. Growing more con- 


, presently remember that she had come to him 
| to be made well, that he was, after all, for 


the time being her doctor, and would gradually 


fident, rendered more so by a word or two of 
encouragement now and again from the prac- 
titioner, she would tell him more and more. 
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It is always easier to reveal secrets under the 
veil, as it were, of a dim or subdued light. 
Before the first sitting had ended the patient 
had generally described events in her past 
life which, under normal conditions, nothing 
would have induced her to speak about. 
Sitting would succeed sitting at intervals 
of a few days, so that soon the patient had 
. recorded every single incident, good and bad, 
in her life from the time of her early childhood, 


and in doing so probably unwittingly com- . 


promised some of her friends. In the rare 
cases when a patient showed signs of stubborn- 
ness and refusal to tell everything, the 
practitioner, having already got her in his 
power, would declare that he could not under- 
take her complete cure if she did not obey his 
orders. If that failed, he would go so far as 
to threaten her. 


The fees for a series of sittings varies still — 


from thirty to fifty guineas. But often that 
is only the beginning of the outlay. For when 
a man (or a woman) knows the whole of 
another’s life story from A to Z, and when 


that knowledge is possessed by an unscrupu- — 


lous blackguard who is an expert in the art 
of extorting money by blackmail, there is 
little more to explain. The victims, too, 
being mostly sufferers from nervous ailments 
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and with plenty of money at their disposal, 
are rarely difficult to handle. 

Told that, if they do not pay, their lives will 
be made a torment, they, being weak, natur- 
ally pay. Some of them, already mentally 
unstable, are known to have been driven over 
the border by so:-disant psycho-analysts, most 
of whom have exceptionally strong person- 
alities and make no small use of hypnotism 
whilst probing the sub-conscious minds of 
their victims to discover what each victim's 
peculiar complex is. 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN’S REWARD 


Police officers with whom I am acquainted 
tell me that the following is one of the tricks 
often played by blackmailers of a particular 
class. The man on whom it was tried and 
who outwitted the blackmailer is one of my 
oldest friends. 

Returning to his flat in the West End one 
night, he came upon a youth leaning against 
the wall, on the pavement, just outside the 
mansions. The youth was groaning and ap- 
| parently in great pain, so naturally my friend 
went to his assistance—I will call my friend 
| Jones. Finally, as the lad seemed to be 
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seriously ill, Jones made him come into his 
flat, gave him brandy, and laid him on his bed. 

By degrees the youth recovered, and after 
awhile he began to talk. Jones found him 
interesting to talk to—they appeared to have 
tastes in common—and so they remained 
together in the flat for quite a long time. 

Suddenly the youth looked at his watch. 

"I have been here alone with you just 

two hours, Mr. ;. he said, mentioning my 
. friend's name. “Now you must hand. me 
over fifty pounds or I shall bring a charge 
against you—I can produce witnesses who 
saw you bring me in here and will see me go 
out. So get me the money at once if you 
don't want trouble.” 

“ I confess," Jones told me when relating 
this experience, “that for some moments I 
had the wind up. I realized at once that a 
trap had been prepared and that I had walked 
right into it. But though I longed to take 
the boy by the scruff of the neck and fling 
him out after punishing him a bit, I kept my 
wits about me. 

“ Then all at once I had a brain wave. 

“< You’ve got me in a corner you young 
swine,’ I said to him, ‘so I suppose I can’t 
help myself. But I give you my word that | 
though I generally do have money by me—as 
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you have somehow or other apparently got 
to know—to-night I have only a few pounds— 
about a fiver. Is that of any use to you?’ 

“< Not the slightest,’ he answered at once. 
“It is fifty pounds—cash or notes, no cheques 
—or else you go to jail.’ 

“ I pretended to be a good bit upset and to 
be thinking what I could do. 

““Then all I can do,’ I replied at last, 
‘is to ring up a friend of mine who lives not 
far from here and who I know generally has 
some money. I can ask him to send his 
servant along with fifty pounds.' 

““That will do all right, the boy said, 
taking a cigar out of my case, which lay on 
the table. ' Ring the blighter up—but no 
monkey tricks or rough stuff, you know, or 
you will regret it.' 

"I went over to the telephone and was 
fortunate in finding my friend at home. 

“ ‘Brown, I said to him, ‘I have to run 
over to Paris early to-morrow morning on 
rather important business. I haven't enough 
money, and the banks won't be open. Lend 
me fifty like a good chap.' 

“The youth heard all this, and as he was 


~ quite near me he heard also my friend's reply : 


"*Of course I will old thing. Do you 
want it to-night ? ' 
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“ ‘Then I'll bring it over now.’ 

“The venomous youth smiled. 

“‘I see you are a sportsman,’ he said. 
‘Well, you are wise.’ 

“Ten minutes later the door-bell rang. 

“*T want to introduce a young black- 
mailer to you,' I said, looking significantly at 
my friend when he came into the room. I 
had opened the door to him myself and the 
youth had come to the door with me, thinking, 
I suppose, that I had some ruse up my sleeve, 
or might try to bolt. ' You might,' I went on, 
* give him one of your cards—Doctor Brown.’ 

“I saw the youth start at the word 


‘Doctor.’ Yet he stil half thought I was: 


bluffüng him, until he saw the card. Then, 
after a moment's hesitation, he turned, picked 
up his hat and stick, and went towards the 
door without a word. 

“I had heavy boots on that night. I 
expect he still has the impress of one of them 
on his posterior, for I was not an International 
Rugger player in my younger days is 
nothing." 


ANOTHER BLACKMAIL RUSE . 


The ingenuity of blackmailers is surprising. 
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Here is a-confidence trick which was played 
successfully a year or two ago. 

The victim is an attractive married woman 
now aged about thirty-three, a familiar figure 
in London Society, whose husband’s jealousy 
at the time referred to was known to be 
inordinate. 

When she married him she was very poor. 
He was—and is—quite a rich man. One day 
he told her that he had to go out of town on 
business but that he would be back in two 
days. 

Towards five o’clock on the day he had left 
home his wife received a telegram. It was 
signed by her husband (apparently), and had 
been handed. in at a post-office in the town 
he had gone to. It told her that his partner’s 
brother—whom she had never seen—would 
call in the evening to examine some important 
documents which were in his study, and that 
as he lived a little way out of London she had 
better ask him to stay for dinner. 

Soon after seven a man called. He was 
middle-aged, well-turned-out, and apparently 
a gentleman. He had seen Mr. in the 
morning, he told her, naming her husband, 
so that when she pressed him to stay and dine 
he evinced no surprise. 

It was nearly nine before he said he must 
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get to work on the documents. Then Mrs. 
retired, leaving the visitor alone in the 
study, as he had said it might take him two 
hours or more to go through the papers. He. 
had added that he would let himself out when 
he had finished. 

About six o’clock next morning the woman 
awoke to find the’ visitor was seated in her 
room, dressed just as she had left him the night 
before in the study. Her first impulse was 
to scream, but, controlling herself, she in- 
quired as calmly as she could why he had not 
left the house and how he dared come into her 
bedroom. 

By way of reply, he coolly unfolded his plot. 
He was a perfect stranger to her husband, he 
said, and the telegram she had received had 
not been sent by her husband, but by himself. 
Nor did her husband suspect that he was in 
the house with her and had spent the night 
there. He would quickly be informed of the 
fact, however—the servants would corroborate 
it if necessary—if she did not then and there 
pay him a large sum of money which he said 
he knew to be in the safe. The telegram he 
had sent to her he had found in her room and 
destroyed. 

Then, unfortunately, the woman lost hee 
head. Had she reflected for an instant, she 
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would have realised that even though the 
telegram had been destroyed, proof of its 
having been sent and received could easily 
be obtained from the post-office. So in her 
terror she foolishly unlocked the safe and 
gave him all the cash and notes which it 
contained. Then the man went away. 

To enable her to make good the sum he had 
taken, she went out that very day and sold 
part of her jewellery. Not until two years 
afterwards was the man arrested, on another 
charge of blackmail. The woman saw his 
portrait in the newspapers and at once 
recognized it. Even then, however, she had 
not courage enough to tell her husband what 
had happened in his absence so long before. 


OBSCENE PHOTOGRAPHS AND 
BLACKMAIL 


A» blackmailer to be always on our 
guard against is the faultlessly dressed 
gentleman with whom you accidentally 
become acquainted in a fashionable and 
expensive London hotel. | 

There are several of these reptiles about, for 
as yet none of them has been arrested. They 
appear always to have plenty of money, and 
they spend it lavishly and with much display. 
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Not until you have come to know them 
fairly well do they set to work, and their 
victims are usually elderly and well-to-do men 
of no occupation. 

Mr. Jones is one of these potential saps. 
He finds his new acquaintance a most enter- 
taining person whose stories and anecdotes 
amuse him immensely. As they get to know 
each other better, Mr. Crook hints that he 
knows where some very ' amusing ” photo- 
graphs are to be obtained—he pulls one half 
way out of his inside breast pocket and lets 
Mr. Jones catch a glimpse of it. Do such 
photographs interest Mr. Jones at all? 

Mr. Jones, though outwardly a most re- 
spectable person, secretly has a nasty mind, 
and at once his eyes begin to pop. Yes, he 
would like to get some of those photographs. 


“They are rather expensive," says Mr. - 


Crook. '' You see, the police are always on 
the look out for pictures of that sort, or rather 
for the people who sell them. However, you 
can trust me to manage it for you. I had 


better introduce the man who has them and 


then you can make your own terms." 

An appointment is made. Mr. Jones, Mr. 
Crook and the man with the photographs meet 
in a private room, generally in some small 
hotel in the Soho district. Mr. Jones selects 
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his photographs, pays for them, and the vendor 
hands him a receipt. 

Then it is that Mr. Jones gets the shock of 
his life. 

“ Now Mr. Jones," Mr. Crook says in quite 
a new tone, “ I have to tell you what you may 
not know, and that is that any person buying 
and paying for pictures of that description 
renders himself liable to arrest and imprison- 
ment. So if you wish to avoid that un- 
pleasantness you will, I am afraid, have to 
pay me for the privilege. And the sum I 
require is . . ." it may be fifty pounds or one 
hundred pounds or more, that will depend on 
the financial status of the victim, which has 
been carefully ascertained in advance by Mr. 
Crook and _ his confederate. 

Mr. Jones is in a quandary, for the incrim- 
inating photographs are in his pocket, also 
the receipt for payment. He is in a strange 
hotel, which he cannot fail to see is a low 
haunt—in short he realizes that these two 
men have him in their power. 

Anything will be better than exposure, 
particularly if he is married and on good terms 
with his wife, or if he has children. 

He pays. 

Occasionally the blackmailers will pretend 
to be detectives and actually lay hands on 
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their scared victim to place him under arrest, 
if he shows any sign of refusing to pay. 


NEWSPAPER BLACKMAIL 


There are still one or two disreputable 
journals which live chiefly by blackmail, 
particularly when they deal with finance. 

Few successful financiers have not at one 
time or another been attacked by would be 
blackmailers, and some not being strong 
enough to resist the attacks have paid. 

A Company is about to be floated. Its 
promoter is rung up on the telephone and told 
that unless a sum of money is paid at once in 
cash, an article “ exposing" the Company 
will be published in next week’s issue of The 
City Robber. If the promoter’s voice betrays 
the least sign of fear or of anxiety, or if he 
suggests any sort of compromise, the black- 
mailer knows that he holds the winning hand 
and will proceed to read the article aloud to 
his likely victim, if he has not done so already. 
And if the victim agrees to pay the money he 
may take it for granted that something of the 
same sort will happen every time he tries to float 
a Company in the City. Though the article is 


generally a tissue of falsehooas it is invariably _ 
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so worded that the promoter could not take 
legal action against the writer of it or the editor 
of the journal. What he ought always to do 
is to show a firm front and tell the blackmailer 
to go to the devil. The article will then most 
likely appear, but its appearance in a paper 
like The City Robbery will not do the Company 
any real harm. 

Two of the worst blackmailing journals are 
now dead—they were not City publications. 
What they used to do was to ring up some 
successful commercial man, or prominent 
Society personage, or some man well-known 
in the world of sport, ask him to listen while 
they read aloud to him an article about himself 
about to be published, then demand payment 
for its non-appearance. 

What then happened was the same as I have 
described. Either the victim funked the 
publicity and paid, or he told the voice on the 
telephone to go to hell. And the man who 
took the latter course always scored in. the 
long run, even if the publicity caused him 
temporary embarrassment. 

This sort of thing still goes on, but is less 
common than in pre-War days. The penal- 
ties imposed on convicted blackmailers have 
become so severe that those who at one time 
practised blackmail of this sort with com- 
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parative impunity now think two or three 
times before running the risk of arrest. 


DOPE AND BLACKMAIL 


Men and women who are addicted to drugs 
easily become victims of blackmailers. 

The following confidence trick has. been 
played many times and has never yet, I 
believe I am right in saying, failed to come 
off. ; 

Mr. Jones—he happens to be a friend of 
mine—was standing near the top of the 
Haymarket, looking into a shop window, 
when he noticed a man near by surreptitiously 
take a pinch of white powder out of a little 
green envolope and sniff it up his nose. As 


the man did so he caught my friend’s eye 


and looked at him significantly. A minute 
later the two were in conversation. I 

“I have plenty if you want any," the 
stranger said to Jones, who unfortunately 
indulges in cocaine when he feels depressed. 
“But I don't dare give you any here—one 
never knows who may be watching. If you 
like to meet me in the foyer of (he named a 
theatre) after the final interval, I will pass 
some to you—I can do it there with safety.” 
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Jones agreed, and they met as the man had 
suggested. 

“ Now I will leave you,” the stranger said 
when he had sold the stuff and been paid for 
it. '" Any time you want more just drop a 
post card to me at this address, saying that 
you want to see me," and he scribbled on a 
scrap of paper. 

Hardly had the ee AE gone when Jones 
was approached by a tall man who came out 
of a corridor leading to the auditorium. 

“Excuse me,” said the new-comer in an 
undertone, “ but I must ask you to give me 
what that man has just passed to you. I 
know what it is. Cocaine. I happen to be 
a private detective and the man you have 
been talking to is my colleague. We are 
employed to discover who the people in 
London are who are buying so much dope." 

Greatly alarmed, Jones handed over the 
green envelope. The detective opened it, 
“ just to assure himself it was the real stuff,” 
he said. Then he paused. 

“Come across the way with me," he said 
suddenly in the same undertone. 

As they walked together slowly down a side 
street the detective spoke again. 

* Look here," he said, ‘‘I don't want to 
get you into trouble—I sniff snow myself 
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sometimes. . . . What will it be worth your 
while to pay me to keep this quiet ? Then 
you can keep the stuff." 

Thus the matter was squared between them 
and the “ detective " handed back the green 
envelope. 

And when later lotes opened the green 
envelope to use the dope he found that its 
contents were two harmless white powders ! 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND BLACKMAIL 


For an obvious reason it is not possible to 
publish all that might be told regarding the 
abominable practices of certain blackmailers. 
Here is an example of the sort of thing. It 
happened some years ago and was told to me 
by one of the Chiefs of Scotland Yard. 

A man of high position and well known in 
London Society but in the habit of associating 
with people of disagreeable character, suddenly 
disappeared. Where he had gone or why he 
had gone even his most intimate friends did 
not know. All that was known was that he 
had left instructions for his furniture and 
other personal property to be sold without 
reserve, and for his town house to be sold. i 

Recently the man died. It then transpired . - 
that since his disappearance he had been 
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living alone in a cottage in the west of Ireland. 
And the reason was this. One night in 
London he had been taken by some of his 
undesirable acquaintances to a house of 
Hl-fame. There certain photographs had been 
taken of him without his knowledge. 

With these photographs in their possession 
the scoundrels had blackmailed him and 
continued to blackmail him, threatening that 
if he failed to pay they would send prints of 
the photographs to all his relatives and friends 
anonymously. Terrified, knowing that if that 
happened he would be hounded out of society 
and for ever disgraced, he had paid and paid 
until reduced to poverty. 

What he ought to have done—what every 
man and woman ought to do if threatened 
with blackmail—was to go at once to Scotland 
Yard, make a clean breast of the truth, and 
leave the rest to them. As I have said, the 
law to-day deals severely with blackmailers 
and would-be blackmailers—though not yet 
severely enough—and when a case comes into 
Court the name of the victim is Mu ee 
withheld. 

. Surrender yourself into the clutches of a 
blackmailer only once by acceding to his 
demand for money and he—or she—will 
continue to torture you until you are stripped 
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of everything. Several recent suicides are 
known to have been brought about through 
terror of blackmailers. 


BLACKMAILERS IN BOGUS NURSING 
HOMES 


Though the law regarding nursing homes 
has lately been considerably strengthened, 


bogus nursing homes and convalescent homes ` 


continue to flourish. 

The fees are always high, because such 
“homes " don't want impecunious patients. 
When a patient arrives he—or she—is warmly 
welcomed by the matron herself, who usually 
runs the home in partnership with a man who 
poses as a doctor, and who is, occasionally, 
a qualified practitioner. 

At the outset all goes well. The patient 
is charmed at the attention he receives. He 
is also charmed by his nurse, she is so kind, 
so considerate, above all so pretty. As the 
days go by she becomes more and more 
attentive, spends more and more time alone 
with him in his room. Gradually, if he is in 
the least susceptible, she begins to appeal 
to him in a different way. He soon sees that 
she is aware of this, sees too that she is not 
averse from his admiring her... . 


— 
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The rest hardly need be told. One day— 
or night—the matron or her partner comes 
into the room and discovers them :7 flagrante. 
She is furious, or pretends to be. The patient 
must leave the house then and there... 
tomorrow she will see her solicitors. . . 

Naturally the patient is beside himself. 
The whole thing will get into the newspapers. 
In imagination he sees his name in huge 
letters shouting at him from newspaper 
placards in the streets. His reputation for 
respectability will be shattered. Ifhe happens 
to be a married man... . At. any cost the 
threatened scandal must be hushed up. . .. 

And it is hushed up, of course. The matron 
agrees to hush it up, not to let a whisper of 
what has happened ever get outside her four 
walls provided... . 

The sum she demands is very large, and in 
addition the nurse must, she says, be heavily 
compensated. But the patient is desperate and 
agrees to everything and nobody outside that 
home ever suspects why dear old So-and-So 
looked so worried when they met him the other 
day. They put it down to his recent illness. 

In the same way well-to-do women patients 
have been blackmailed when of peculiar 
temperament and nursed by an exceptionally 
attractive nursing sister. 
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NOSEY-PARKER BLACKMAILERS 


We heard enough about the “ irregularities ” 
in Hyde Park after dark. No mention was 
made in the Press, however—so far as I can 
recollect—of the petty blackmailing which 
takes place when couples become too intimate 
in public places—parks, side-streets and else- 
where. 

What usually occurs is this. A young man 
and a young woman are together in the dusk 
and where they think they cannot be seen or 
will not be noticed, when suddenly they find 
themselves confronted by a man. 

** I must have the name and address of each 
of you two, please," he says in a tone of 
authority. “I am a police officer and we 
have orders to stop this sort of thing—there 
is much too much of it." 

Sometimes he goes so far as to say that 
special orders have come from the Home 
Secretary that ''this sort of thing must be 
stopped." 

Of course the couple are terribly discon- 


certed, to say the least. Probably the young . 


man tries to coax the '' officer " to let them 
off this once, or anyway (if the young man has 
any sense of chivalry) not to report his 
companion. 
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At first the “ officer ” remains obdurate. 
Then he appears gradually to relent. 

“T hardly dare do it," he says. “It’s as 
much as my job is worth if they find out I 
didn’t report you when I—detected you. 
But I admit it seems hard on the young lady, 
and on you too for that matter. Well, 
suppose I promise not to report you this time, 
what will it be worth to you ? ” 

The young man takes the hint and jumps 
at the straw. 

“You can havé all the money I have on 
me—it isn’t much, I am afraid," he replies, 
immensely relieved. “ Perhaps I could send 
you a bit more if you tell me where you live.” 

“ Let's see what you've got on you." 

And so the victim parts with all the cash he 
has in his pockets. 

“And you, miss? You are just as much 
to blame—more, I expect." 

Then she, too, gives him all the money she 
has. 

“Well, don't let me catch you again, you 
can consider yourselves lucky you have 
escaped this time," the ''officer " says as he 
turns to go. “I shall not let you off a second 
time. Orders are orders." 

And he leaves them. : 

Even then they don't suspect that the 
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“ officer ” was merely a common blackmailing 
skunk. And, of course, neither the young 
man nor his companion ever relates the 
incident to anybody. In their own interest 
they dare not. 

Unless they have some mutual friend whose. 
discretion they know they can trust implicitly 
and who, being a man of the world, will not 
think any the worse of them. 


CONFIDING DOMESTIC SERVANTS 


Even domestic servants, mostly female 
servants, are not infrequently fleeced through 
being to all intents blackmailed by confidence 
crooks. 

The crook calls at the back door, and, as 
soon as it is opened, engages the maid in 
pleasant conversation in a bantering tone, 
which at once appeals to her. After a while 
she laughingly asks him what he wants, what 
he has come for, and that gives him his 
opening. 

“ What I have come for, my dear," he says, 
“is more or less to make you a present of one 
of these beautiful gold watches," or they may 
be brooches, or bits of jewellery—one rogue 
actually handled pocket Bibles! He goes on 
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talking, all the while displaying his rubbish, 
and ends by telling her that she can become 
possessor of the watch, or whatever it may be, 
there and then, if she will pay only half-a- 
crown—or it may be less—on account, “ and 
the balance just whenever you like, my dear." 

The opportunity seems too good to miss, 
and she pays the half-crown. 

“ Now just put your name to this paper, my 
dear,” he goes on, handing her a printed slip 
and his fountain pen. 

All agog with her bargain, she signs the 
paper without even taking the trouble to read 
what is on it. 

A month or sometimes a fortnight later he 
returns. She has forgotten all about the 
instalment she would have to pay so soon, 
but she manages to pay it. 

But each time he returns she finds it harder 
to produce the money he wants. There is no 
“my dear" now. On each occasion he is 
more aggressive. He begins to show signs of 
bullying. Finally when she cannot produce 
the money he openly threatens her—it must 
be paid, the full amount, when he calls next 
Monday or... 

The maid is worried to death, and when he 
pushes a blue paper into her hand with the 
word “ Warrant ” or “ County Court " printed 
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in shouting type at the head of a lot of small 
print and says that if the money is nor paid 
at once she will be sent to jail, she generally 
breaks down. ‘On such occasions maids have 
not infrequently stolen money to pay the man, 
and then real disaster has followed. 

One of my own maids thus bullied and 
badgered had the sense to come to me and tell 
me what was happening. The blue paper, of 
course, meant nothing at all—she had imagined 
it to be a County Court summons or a warrant 
for her arrest! She was under age—as the 
man who had sold her the watch well knew— 
so I turned a lawyer on to him with the result 
that the man never got either his money or 
the watch ! 

Domestic servants who get into the hands 
of these rascals ought at once to inform their 
employers, who almost always will be able 
to get them out of their difficulty. 


NUDE DANCING 


The men (and women) who stage these 
exhibitions run considerable risk, but find 
the risk worth while. Such shows are as 
closely guarded as cock-fights, and the greatest 
care is exercised by their organizers in deciding 
whom they shall admit. 
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How do you get to know about them? 
Put on a well-cut suit of evening clothes and 
of course a smart white waistcoat and a tall 
hat—a silk hat is preferable to a crush hat, 
being more fashionable—and saunter into 
some of the more expensive of the West End 
cocktail bars and American bars and take an 
opportunity of displaying a few bank notes, 
and before long some man as Well dressed as 
you are, or a smartly-dresscu, woman, will 
manage to get into conversation with you. 

You and he (or she) will presently have a 
drink together, and then another, possibly a 
third and even a fourth, and the barrier of 
“strangership " being by that time broken 
down, your new acquaintance will discreetly 
hint that if you would like to see “‘ something 
out of the common ” he (or she) can put you 
in the way of it—“ take you there now if you 
like." 

“ But it will cost you rather a lot," you will 
be told. “ How much have you on you?” 

If you are foolish you will let the stranger 
see how much you have. If you are wise, 
yet out of curiosity want to see “ something 
out of the common," you will not admit that 
you have more than ten or twelve pounds on 
you, at most. 

“Come along then, 
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remark will be, and you will go out together 
and your companion will call a taxi. 

You will alight probably in the neighbour- 
hood of Gooch Street, and from there proceed 
on foot along one or two back streets until 
you come to an ordinary looking house where 
your companion will admit you with a latch- 
key. If not Gooch Street, then Maddox 
Street, W.1. 

In the back of that house you will find 
quite a large room with a low stage at one 
end and curtains, as in a theatre. It will 
have seating accommodation for about eighty 
people, and the “auditorium ” will be in 
total darkness, except for a glimmer from 
the stage footlights. Probably one-half or 
more of the seats will be already occupied, 
entirely by men, and all will be wearing even- 
ing dress. Soon there will be music of sorts, 
and a little later the curtain will rise. Occa- 
sionally the show is a film. 

I have never heard of anyone being black- 
mailed as the outcome of a visit to witness 
one of these “ fig-leaf performances," as they 
are sometimes called, but there is always the 
possibility of blackmail. Whether or not the 
police know of the existence of such places 
it is not for me to say. 
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THE CREDULITY OF THE PUBLIC 


So much for the credulity of the public. 
The astonishing thing is not that there are 
so many confidence crooks who are able to 
earn a livelihood by fooling the unsophisticated, 
but that there are not more. 

Indeed, thousands of apparently intelligent 
people appear to be capable of believing 
anything they are told, no matter how 
grotesque it may be. In particular anything 
they read in print. Take ordinary news, for 
instance. They read that the famous revue 
artist, Miss Slender Limbs, has rushed across 
the ocean to sit at the bedside of a dying 
friend ; that Miss Somebody Else who is also 
on the stage was chased across half Egypt by 
a fearsome sheik; that another lady in the 
same profession had a scrap with an octopus 
whilst bathing off a liner in mid-Pacific ; that 
an operatic singer has had her “ priceless 
pearls " stolen; that a dancer has insured 
her legs for fifty thousand pounds; that two 
actresses broke the bank in the casino in some 
foreign watering place; that a film star has 
' become engaged to be married to a man of 
Social Standing who is showering upon her 
diamonds and furs and cars and yachts (a 
publicity stunt, and of course the ''engage- 
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ment " is later on '' broken off’’), and they 
believe every word, forgetful of the fact that 
publicity of this sort is all good advertisement 
for public entertainers. Perhaps the most 
astounding story the ballyhoo men (as Press 
agents are called in America) ever circulated 
to the Press, and that some of the public 
actually believed, was that a famous violinist 
had paid £40,000 for his fiddle ! This atrocious 
falsehood is stil a standing joke amongst 
musicians, and the violinist still threatens 
dreadful things if ever he catches that Press 
agent, for the story brough him into ridicule. ' 
I believe I am right in saying that the highest 
price ever paid for a fiddle was £7,000—a 
fancy price. 

Many newspaper editors are, of course, up 
to these tricks for getting free advertisement. 
But there are some who continue to overlook 
them. 


THIRD LARGE EDITION 
(First cheap edition 3/6) 


THE STORY OF A 
TERRIBLE LIFE 


BASIL TOZER 


(Author of “ Recollections of a Rolling Stone," etc.) 
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